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DEEP ‘TILLAGE AND ROOT ROOM 


PROF A. G. McCALL, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 





LANTS are like animals in that they must have food and drink or they soon sicken and die. Animals can move about 
from place to place and secure their food, but plants must edge food and water by sending their roots out into the 
soil. The tiny roots which spread out through the soil are y all of the time taking up water from. the soil for the use 
of the stalk and leaves above. This water, as it goes into the plant through the roots, carries with it the plant food which , 

it has dissolved out of the little soil.particles. Place a lump of salt in a glass of water and stir for a few minutes. The salt dis- 
appears and you will find that the water has a salty taste. The salt has dissolved in the water, and we say that the salt is in solu- 
tion in the water. All of the food which comes from the soil must be in solution before it can be used by the plant. The water 
that goes in through the roots passes out through the leaves into the air and leaves the plant food behind to build up the tissues 
of the plant. @ If the soil is hard and lumpy, the little roots cannot penetrate far into it, but must feed near the surface. If we 
have a deep, mellow seed bed, the roots are encouraged to go deep and gather plant food from a large amount of soil. The 
plant food in hard, lumpy ground is not easily dissolved. Strring the soil and breaking up the clods brings the water into 
contact with more soil surface and hastens the solution of the plant food. @ The depth to which the soil should be prepared 
depends upon the depth to which the plant roots will penetrate. Wheat, oats and other small grains are shallow rooted and 
do not need so deep a seed bed as corn or root crops. Soils that have always been plowed shallow should be deepened gradually. 
by setting the plow to go about 1 inch deeper each season until a depth of 8 or 9 inches has been reached. If this deepening 
iS not done gradually, the soil will be injured and poor crops will result for several seasons. ' 
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Every 
detail of every 
berty Lantermis the best. Best 
material. Best workmanship. Bestdesign. 


Liberty 
Janterns 


give the biggest, clearest light. The burners are sup- 
plied with just the right amount of air. Ihe gicbes 
are of the finest lead flint glass. They are tight and 
compact. Never rattle. Never blow out or jar 
out. Bail stays where you put it. The 
simple globe lifting device 
makes lighting easy. 





GALLOWAY 


Get my »ran new proposition with proof—lowest 
price ever made on # first class spreader, with my 





agreement to back your money after you 
7 B monthe if ts nota paying investment. 
w’s that for a proposition! ifI did not have 
best spreader I would not 
20,000 farmers bave stam 
They all tried it 30 days 
to try it—30 DAYS FRE 
New Complete Steel Goar 


re make such an offer, 
their O. K. on it. 


SSS If not at your 
— dealer's. write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMP 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. a oe 












Always Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You will 
This 














get a very quick reply if you do. 


Journal 








Will you jet me you the book? Will you write for ittoday. Address me personally ad oe | . a pane. 
au Days’ Free 
___ELC. Phelps, President, A\\4 i> Road Test— 
_ THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. Co. STATION 4. COLUMBUS, O85O [— 7 CP Two Years® 


Write For Split Hickory Buggy Book loday-Free 44. SAG Sea 


















bLet Me Pay the Postage 
‘My Big Free Buggy Book to You 


Though these books cost me 8c each for postage alone, yet I'll gladly send you one free because I 
want you to know abont Split Hickory Vehicles—made-to-order—sold direct from factory to you at 
home on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—guaranteed 2 years. 


_ SS 2a Book Tells How I Save You $26.50 on Split Hickory Buggies 


—tells why I can save it to you and just where the saving comes in—also tells how I save you at the same ratio om over 100 styles of Split Hickory 
Vehicles—more vehicies than you could see in 10 big store rooms, Better send for this book, sit down of an evening and look it over. it’s tull 
of actual phot hs of Vehicles and Harness of every description. It's my latest and best book—for 1999—and it's truly a Buggy Buyers’ Guide 
It not only givee descriptions and prices in detail, but also tells how good vehicles are made—why they are better made my 
way—all running parts made of second growth Shellbark Hickory, split with the grain, not sawed across it, 
thus giving extra strength and long wearing qualities. It tells about one of my latest features— - 
Sheldon Genuine French joint automobile springs, making the easiest riding buggy on the market— 
even riding over rough roads is a pleasure with a Split Hickory.” : 

Buying direct from the factory brings you in touch with the people who make your vehicle. My 
two years’ guarantee is to you direct—my 30 Days’ Free Road Test is to you direct—my price to you 
direct—n dabont t tion as when buying through a dealer—keep the dealer's profit to 
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things with—all ey a big saving and more satisfaction to you, Factory to 
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No.. 
29 Steel 
Reversible 
PIOW (eines 


ws 
plow is so good that it commands the attention 


return for a given amount oflabor. Thousands 
sold—thousands commend this plow. A 
plow with an unbroken record of 
Sticeess. Made bya firm that has 
been in the business for 64 
years; a firm that has 
Studied the real 





fhe Camhridge’’ ReversibleSulky 


“I cheerfully recommend it to any farmer.”—Faranx Dvaan, Battenvilie. N. ¥. Plow - 


That's the kind of a plow any farmer ought to have. “‘The 
Cambridge’ plow does its work and does enough 

more than other plowsto 
make it an object to 
buy it as a means 
of economy. 
Buy the 
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; ~*~ 
bank the money. Each 
season counts more if 
you. farm with 
““TheCam- 
bridge.’’ 
































any farmer who is anxious to get the most in 
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w needs of the re = 
ees, Seaeee- 3-Row, 2-Horse No. 1—Cambridge Adjustable Disk Hoe 
to meet those Any girl who can drive a team can mark a field — “4 ‘aes wae B® aly ’ ~ i 
















nd the rows she makes with ‘“The Cambridge’”’ 

will be straight ones. It marks for anything a farmer 

needs to grow in rows, and the steel wings on the shoes 

will open a furrow wide enough for any purpose. Adjustable 

gZauge swings to either side. Seat sold 

if wanted. Illustrated description in free 

t catalog, Plant your crops after a Cam- 

bridge Marker and you have a farm different 

from the rest—it will be a farm of straight rows. 
Write for Catalog. Itis 


=The Lovejoy Company, 
702 Foundry St., Cambridge, New York. 


with steel. 
No. 2—Changed width at will; han- 
dles can be moved to either side 
or directly behind. 
No. 3—Will do the work of 
10 men. Note the saving. 
ee for clay soil. 
atisfaction guar- 
anteed; will send 
anywhere on 
trial. 


























I have always found the banks ; 
my leeality ready and willing to Neen 
money to a farmer with proper Se- 
eurity as readily as to any other pysi- 
mess man. I have heard: but little, i 
any. complaint from farmers of this 
state as. beimg unjustly dealt with in 
this regard. There is no reason what. 
ever why 2 farmer, who is respon- 
sible may not borrow money from a 
bank as readily and to as good advan- 
tage as those in other kinds of bysi- 
ness. It may be true, however, that 
we have to pay a larger rate of inter- 
est than when borrowing of private 
| individuals, and it may be question- 








N. Godfrey, Master New York State 
Grange. 


| able as to whether this is right.— [pr 





Egyptian Onions—W. G., West Vir- 
ginia: The Egyptian or perennial 
tree onion is usually planted in Sep- 
tember, where it is allowed to remain 
until spring when it produces numer- 
ous stems which are used like set on- 
ions. If allowed to mature it pro- 
duces a small cluster of bulblets in- 
stead of seed. It is not as highly es- 
teemed as onions raised from sets, but 





is often grown as a substitute there- 
for by market gardeners, 


Chives—L. D. H., Maryland: It ‘s 





| impossible to say how much demand 
| theré is for chives in léca] markets. 


In some places they are unknown; in 
others always abundant in early 
spring. Neither condition seems to 
imply much money in growing the 
crop. Nothing is simpler to grow. 
When planted the little bulbs soon 
form thick, turfy masses with abun- 
dant small green tops which are used 
for flavoring or for eating raw like 
young onions, which they resemble in 


flavor. In marketing the clumps are 
usually cut in squares. None of the 
cultivated onions is 80 pretty for 


edging flower beds, The flowers are 
very dainty and attractive. 





Keeping Insects Off Trees—M. F. S., 
Ohfo: No brief directions can be 
given for keeping insects off trees be- 
cause there are so many kinds and 
their habits of living so different. In 
a general way, insects may be divided 
into two classes according to the way 
they feed; some suck the juices of the 
plant, others chew the tissues. The 
way that the suckers are combated is 
usually by the application of caustics, 
oils, dust, etc, which affect them 
through the skin. The chewers are 
attacked by poisons upon their food. 
It is necessary then to know how the 
insect feeds in order to attack effec- 
tively. Methods for doing this are 
described {yg a book called Spraying 
Crops, by Prof C. M. Weed. This may 
be secured for 50 cents from Or- 
ange Judd company of New York. 


Steel Shoes a Success—Thousands 
of farmers aré now wearing Steel 
shoes and all this has’ come about 
within the last two or three years. The 
Steel shoe company, Racine, Wis. 
which originated the Steel shoe, are 
receiving letters from farmers all over 
the country expressing satisfaction, 
such .as the following: “As it is some 
time since I received the Steel shoes 
from you, and have given them & 
thorough test, I will say that they 
have given satisfaction and kept my 
feet dry in wet weather: also the best 
shoes I have ever had for rough use. 
©. H. Wahl, Little Falls, Minn.” If 
you want an easy, comfortable shoe 
and perfect safety from al! the ills 
that follow cold, wet feet, etc, you 
should wear_Steel shoes. Send > for 
6-inch high shoes, or $3.50 for 9-inch 
high shoes to the Steel shoe company, 
Dept 86, Racine, Wis, mentioning this 
paper, and your order will be ‘iff 
immediately. 








Orchardists in this tocality f° 
busy spraying with sulphur-lime 80° 
lution. The generally use the re 
solution, using one gallon rex to ten 
gallons of water.—[C. L. Whitney 





Walla Walla County, Wash. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’— Washington 


Trade Mark Registered ; copyright 1900, by Orange Jada Company. Established 1842. 
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Growing Crops for Succulence 


Green Crops as Supports of Weak Pastures--Rape as a Pasture Crop--Making the Most Out of Soiling 
Crops---A Green Corn Patch on Every Stock Farm--How Roots Help Out—Suggestions in 
Growing Supplementary Feeds and the Root Crops---By Charles William Burkett 


ARM stock relish succulent feeds. 
They give the best account of 
themselves when abundantly 
supplied with pastures or roots 
or green crops. This is true not 
only of cattle but of hogs, sheep, 

» Swine and poultry. Animal life 
has been so long adjusted to succulence and 
vegetable juices that to withhold these for 
any length of time is to invite loss along 
all lines of production; nor do animals thrive 
so well when these are withheld. When 





without turnips; Hamlet without the ghost! 
Pastures will, no doubt, long remain impor- 
tant in all sections where live stock are 
grown. Though it is true that the pasture 
system calls for at least twice the number of 
acres as are necessary where the soiling sys- 
tem is followed, it myst be remembered that 
with pastures, less labor is required, less 
attention is needed for looking after the stock 
and all items of detail, incidental to soiling, 
are nct to'be met with. ~For these reasons 
permanent pastures are to be desired; in fact, 


received. If they have not done their work 
well, it is because their owners have given 
them too little attention jn starting them, 
in caring for them and in getting best results 
from them. 

To merit praise they must give much 
grazing and* constant grazing;-all of which 
applies te the permanent pasture. The tem- 
porary pasture occurs only as a feature. of 
short rotations; as when grain crops are 
Taised, The temporary pasture is an incident 
rather than a first consideration; being sich, 

you do not expect the highest 





lating influences manifested in 


development of grass and turf, 





all directions, farm stock 
eagerly leave their dry foods, 
ich in nutrition however they 
nay be, and revel in the green 
zrasses along the roadside or 
1 the pasture field. You are 
miliar with the result: bet- 
er quality, more thrifty 
owth, more meat, more milk. 
Taking the year all around, 
od pastures are not available 
any great length of time; 
ence, where’ well-bred farm 
imals are appreciated, an im- 
tant problem-in farm man- 
ement arises as to the best 
ethod of ~ continuing the 
ects of the pasture season 
ough a long period: of time, 
as to reduce the opposite 
effect to the least possible loss. 
Succulent food may be pro- 
ed in -pasture, soiling crops, 
ge and root crops. They 
be just a bit inferior to 
and June grazing, but as 


pring. comes with its rejuve- 





stitutes they satisfactorily 
the bill. Good silage after 
s but slightly inferior to 
é n corn. Soiling crops are 


best to grasses, and roots 
fall and winter are not to 
lespised. 
he testimony of the dairy- 
undeniably and em- 
favor of silage, 
ng crops and similar feeds 
the place of pasture, because they 
the milk yield constant. Some even 
n that these feeds are in every way equal 
ch pastures. Where lands are high in 
and limited in quantity, the method 
ol growing soiling crops often displaces the 
I ire system. Some who practice it claim 
the plan is even more satisfactory and 


Man is 


tically in 


ake 


ess costly; and roots, even for the dairy, 
t especially for all breeding stock, are 
iNdispensable. Horses without carrots, sheep 


almost peffect. 


























both of which are basic fea- 
tures of the permanent pas- 
ture. 

On the other hand, the poor 
pasture field may be supported 
by the use of supplementary 
crops, foremost among which 
is rape—an admirable food for 
sheep and swine and valuable 
for cattle also. Rape is a sort 
of- cabbage, and instead of 
storing its nutriment in the 
head, as the cabbage does, the 
yape plant distributes its 
nutriment throughout the 
leaves. It fancies most 
the moist, cool places 
and a rather fertile soil. ~ 
When so favored, it gives 
a really very large 
amount of food. It is sufii- 
ciently rich in -nutriment to 
Maintain all body needs, but 
is not quite able of itself to 
make large gains of growth or 
fat. When supplemented with 
grain, it becomes .a very satis- 
factory green fodder crop. 
You can sow rape anytime 
between March and July, either 




















WELL REPRESENTS THE SOUTHDOWN BREED OF SHEEP 


This head of a Southdown sheep is considered by good judges to be 


The animal photographed is owned by Telfer Brothers of 
Ontario; and when the picture was taken, was slightly over one year old; 
frame compact and well fleshed, wool heavy for a Southdown, very evenly 
placed, uniform in quality and attractive in every way. 


they will be increased and made better. 
Where lands are exceptionally high in value, 
the reason for the soiling system betomes 
manifest at once; but where lands are cheap, 
there is no reason why. the pasture should 
not be employed in the cheap production of 
pork or beef, or why it should not enter very 
largely into the production of dairy products. 
I believe in permanent pastures, but I believe 
in good -pastures. I think that they are 
worthy of more attention than they have 





broadcast or in drills 3 feet 
apart, using three or four 
pounds of seed an acre and 
slightly covering it. When 
grazed down, remove your 
stock and allow time enough 
for a second crop. Within 
recent years the use of soiling crops has 
increased. The unsatisfactory results from 
pastures during the late summer .months, 
especially for dairy cows, have given popu- 
larity to the soiling system. Employed in 
connection with the silo, it is possible to get 
the effect of green crops throughout the year. 
Briefly, the plan means that instead of 
depending upon pastures, fodder is cut green 
and fed to cattle in the feed lot or the stable, 
[To Page 514.] 3-4 
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the Corn Crop 








CORN GROWN FOR SILAGE 


C. 8. GREENE, STATEN ISLAND, N ¥ 


I have found Leaming and Pride of the 
Grove corn will produce good crops in this 
section, when planted even as late as the 
first week in June. For 15 years I have been 
growing corn and have generally planted 
these two varieties with success. A sandy 
loam, well fertilized with stable manure, has 
produced the most satisfactory results. Corn 
comes in the rotation after clover and is 
followed up by oats and rye. As soon as 
the silo is filled in September, the corn ground 
is plowed and top-dressed with stable manure 
and so left during the winter in order to 
be ready for the harrow as soon as spring 
opens. Then oats are sown with a drill at 
various times from Apri! 15 to June 1. These 
are used for soiling as required, and the 
surplus dried for hay. : 

As soon as the oats are off, the field is 
plowed for rve, which is used about October 
1, and clover added usually about the last 
of March. The harrowing is done imme- 
diately before planting and is done both 
ways, with a disk harrow and spring-tooth, 
followed by a roller. Corn is planted as 
nearly June 1 as possible, in rows 36 inches 
apart. About 14 quarts of seed are sown to 
the acre. The planter has been in use here 
for two years and has given very good sat- 
isfaction. It usually handles from four to 
five acres a day. My acreage in corn is gen- 
erally 15 or 16. Seed corn is always pur- 
chased of a reliable company, and last season 
I bought six bushels. 

I have always found it best to take manure 
from the yard at once and spread it daily 
on the ground, where it is to be plowed 
under. The system I have outlined obviates 
the necessity of buying commercial fertilizers 
for this crop. As soon as corn is up so the 
roads .can be filled, shallow cultivation is 
started with’ a five-tooth cultivator, which is 
used as often as possible, as long as the 
horses can pass between the _rows. The crop 
is harvested about the middle, of September, 
no extra help being hired and no harveter 
used. A fair average yield is 15 tons to the 
acre. Fodder corn is fed green as cut during 
August and September. Before the frost 
appears, enough is cut and brought from the 
field to last two months. As it gets hard at 
this time, it is cut into %-inch lengths and 
fed the cows in the barn, until the silo is 
filled in, September. 





GOOD YIELDS OF SWEET CORN 


HENRY M. TAYLOR, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N ¥ 


I have been growing sweet corn on a small 
scale for about four years. The soil in this 
section is loamy on a sandy or gravelly bot- 
tom. The corn does best on crimson clover. 
This is sown at the last corn cultivation and 
after the crop has been gathered, a dressing 
of manure is given in the fall. The variety 
we have had most success with is Potter’s 
Excelsior, a favorite in this section. It aver- 
ages about 8000 ears to the acre with good 
cultivation. The ears are small and carry 
more to the load than other varieties. As 
our market does not call for large ears, it 
is, therefore, preferred by hucksters. Bure 





pee’s Evergreen requires good ground or the 
ears will be short. 

The ground is plowed late in the spring to 
turn the clover under about 10 inches. It 
is then disked and finished with a smoothing 
harrow. Befpre disking, it is generally rolled 
to firm the furrows and assist capillarity in 
the soil. Rows are then struck out 3 or 4 
feet apart and the grain dropped about 15 
inches asunder in the rows, preferably one 
grain in a place. If more than two stalks 
come up together one is chopped out. Some- 
times this planting is done by hand, but 
preferably by a planter. Last season I 
planted five acres, which did so well that I 
shall plant 10 or 12 acres next year and seed 
to rye if late and crimson clover if early. 
Just as the seedlings are coming through 
the soil I use an adjustable weeder and follow 
with a pivot axle cultivator once a week until 
the corn is so tall that the machine would 
break it in going over. 

On some of the land I use potato manure, 
§-8-10, costing $30 a ton, about 300 pounds to 
the acre. Sometimes I top-dress along the 
rows at the last cultivation with nitrate of 
soda, 100 pounds to the acre. The average 
yield is- 8000 ears to the acre. Generally 
the price is $1 a hundred, but sometimes it 
goes as low as 50 cents. Our usual way of 
shipping is to put 100 ears in a sack to sell 
to retail dealers. Sometimes we deliver, but 
we aim to sell as much as possible from the 
field, so as to save cartage and time. 

At the last cultivation we sow about eight 
quarts of crimson clover to the acre broad- 
cast, sometimes-as high as 12 quarts on pvor 
land, so as to get a better stand. If the 
crop is late, rye is broadcast 1% bushels to 
the acre and harrowed in. The cull ears 
are fed to pigs and the stalks to cows as-soon 
as the crop is off and the stalks are stiil 
green. This helps out the pasture, which 
generally gets poor in late summer. It is 
not, however; as desirable as putting the 
stalks in a silo. Some of the extra good seed 
is saved for planting the following year. It 
seems, however, to do much better the sec- 
ond year than the first. e 


LOSSES ON LARGE FARM 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


_ It would be interesting to know, could it 
be known, as to how much the country has 
lost through the excessive size of the average 
farm. When the farm is unduly large it is 
not properly tilled, and, therefore, it does not 
produce as it ought to. When farms thus 
overlarge are in process of tillage, proper cul- 
tivation and suitable fertilization cannot be 
given. What is grown cannot be properly 
husbanded, hence there is waste that would 
not otherwise occur. 

What is a suitable size for a farm cannot 
be stated in acres. One man may find a 
quarter section not large enough, while the 
quarter section alongside of it may be quite 
too large for another man. Men differ more 
in their capacity to manage farms than farms 
do in their fertility. Usually, however, the 
avarice of the average man leads him to de- 
sire more acres than he caa use to the best 
advantage, providing he can obtain them. 






IRRIGATING CORN IN THE SOUTH 


L. E. DEW, CAMERON COUNTY, TEXAS 


Several irrigating systems have been estab- 
lished at convenient points along the Rio 
Grande river. With their installation the 
southwest is rapidly developing into an impor- 
tant agricultural section. Especially is this 
true near San Benito, Tex, where much atten- 
tion has been given to the development of 
the soil through irrigation. This canal is 
watering a tract of 30,000 acres, and the 
results obtained by farmers who, within the 
brief space of’ 12 months, have not only 
cleared their land of a dense growth of cacti, 
mesquite and other vegetation which attested 
to the fertility of the soil, but have raised 
various crops which, in production, have 
exceeded even their most sanguine expec- 
tations. The canal gets its water from the 
Rio Grande, at which point an immense 
headgate, which cost in construction $50,000, 
has been erected. This headgate acts as an 
intake from the waters of the river by means 
of eight portals or gates, which when opened 
by rack and pinion lifting screws, allow the 
waters to pass through by natural gravita- 
tion, as the base of the headgate rests 26 
feet below the deepest point of tffe river. An 
immense basin or artificial canal, 1% miles 
long, receives this flow in turn, and passes 
it on to its tributary laterals and drainage ~ 


_ ditches which cover the 30,000 acres with a 


chain of waterway. The system complete 
comprises 114% miles of irrigation ditches. 

Another important feature of this irri- 
gating system is the introduction of a series 
of immense locks, stationed at frequent inter- 
vals to hold the water in check. 


SETTING PLANTS IN MIDSUMMER 


In the famous ‘strawberry section about 
Hilton, N J, many growers set out new beds 
the last of July or early August. Beds thus 
set are fruited the following year. 

Immediately after the crop is harvested, 
which usually ends about the first week in 
July, the strawberry mulch is raked off and 
the soil worked with a hoe or rake. Runners 
for new plants are put out and layered in 
the usual way. As soon as they are large 
enough they are set out in the new beds. 

The strawberry king, Henry Jerolaman, 
whose articles through these columns have 
attracted so much attention, says: “The 
strawberry is a vigorous feeder, and should 
have -plenty of plant food when it needs it 
most. I use well-rotted horse and cow ma- 
nure mixed. Put it on liberally. Spade or 
plow it under and work the soil until it is 
well distributed. 

“After the plants are started, put some fine, 
well-rotted manure or compost around each 
plant. This may seem troublesome, but it 
pays. It not only fertilizes the plant, but 
protects it during the winter. My rows are 2 
feet 10 inches apart and the plants are every 
15 inches in the row. With this method I 
have no trouble in getting 6000 or 8000 quarts 
an acre.” 

If the plants are set during a hot, dry spell, 
they should be watered. Mr Jerolaman al- 
ways puts a pint df rain water to each plant. 
After dropping the roots in the hole made 
with the hand, the water is poured in, and the 
dirt drawn around the’ plant. Each plant 
should be shaded in hot weather during the 
middle of the day after it is set, at least two 
days. Strawberry baskets are turned upside 
down over each plant. If plants are very 
large, old peach baskets or anything of that 
sort can be used. 


















PROFITS IN A FLOCK OF-100 EWES 


A PRACTICAL PROPOSITION FOR THE GENERAL - 
FARMER—-TOO OFTEN PRINCIPLES OF SHEEP. 


BREEDING AND FEEDING ARE LITTLE UNDERSTOOD 
—MISTAKES AND HOW TO AVOID THEM—CARE 
OF THE LAMBS—BY J. W. MILLS, LA GRANGE 
COUNTY, IND 


+ ISTAKES are made in han- 
dling sheep that result in losses 
to inexperienced men. The 
sheep business is. all right if 
handled properly. In selecting 
the type of sheep for the aver- 
age farmer.to raise, he should take three 
essential qualities into consideration: early 
maturity, weight and quality of wool and a 
hardy constitution. 

In the maintenance of a flock of 100 for 
the past 20 years I have tried to produce as 
profitable a class as there is in this locality. 
I started with a very common grade of me- 
dium sheep, no particular strain of blood, 
just sheep. The first few years I used com- 
mon rams. The results were not satisfactory. 

I then purchased high-grade Shropshire 
rams and the improvement was noticeable, 
but not satisfactory. I bought a registered 
ram and from his breeding my. present flock 
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CORN EIGHT WEEKS OLD UNDER SAN B 


is founded, by selecting each year the best 
ewe lambs. Each year I select 20 or 25 of 
the best to add to flock, and cull out a like 
number of old ewes. For 15 years we have 
followed this plan, using pure-bred sires, and 
have succeeded in building up a very profit- 
ble sheep business. 

One reason why many never fail to realize 
profits from sheep is that they do not under- 
tand how to care for them: The average 
farmer keeps his flock too long on the same 
field or pasture, and frequently without. water 
r salt. They should be moved to another 

sture every two or three weeks and have 


cess to pure water and salt. A little tur- 
entine frequéntly sprinkled in the salt. box 

a preventive of stomach worm. I find sheep 
co much better by these frequent changes, 
even if they are off only a week. 


Satisfactory Winter Ration 


\s a winter ration for ewes I find the 
lowing one very satisfactory: Corn fodder 
| Dundles scattered on clean sod or in racks, 


ed each morning. Allow flock plenty of time 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


for exercise during the day. At night give 
a feed of clover hay in racks in barn, together 
with a light feed of corn and oats. One must 
be careful not to feed too much corn, espe- 
cially before lambs are dropped. 

After the lamb is two weeks old increase 
the grain ration and-add wheat bran, By 
the time the lamb is five or six weeks old 
he will begin to eat clover heads. Place a 
low trough in corner where sheep cannot 
bother and the lamb will soon learn to eat 
bran and oats. This stimulates the lamb to 
quicker growth and relieves the ewe to some 
extent, especially if she has twins. 

Clover is an ideal grass for the growing 
lamb, yet for very early pasture both blue 
grass and June grass are good. I average 130 
lambs to 100 ewes. Lambs_are dropped March 
15 to April 15. I graze all on good pasture 
until August or September. At this time the 
lambs are weaned. -One must now be careful 
to give lambs good pasture and little grain, 
oats preferred. 

I usually sell lambs for holiday trade if 
the market is satisfactory. -If sold early they 
average 85 to 90 pounds; if later, 90 to 100 
-pounds. 

Much depends on the housing and care of 
sheep to get good percentage of increase on 


—— - . 
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ENITO DITCH 
I shear in May and the 100 ewes aver- 
age about eight pounds. My wool brifgs the 


top price in this market... The wool, with 
lambs makes a very substantial profit. 





wool. 


SPRING CARE OF CHICKS 


REV J. L, WELCH, INDIANA, COUNTY, .PA 


I remember once’ going into the country 
in May to assist a brother minister. I arrived 
at night and.in the morning I -put on my 
overshoes to walk about before breakfast. I 
met the other preacher coming from _ the 
neighbor’s with the milk. We walked across 
the lawn toward the barn and began to see 
little fellows chirping and draggled or run- 
ning through the wet grass hunting break- 
fast, and then we came to a box slatted on 
two sides. Mother hen was calling to her 
heedless brood and frantically trying to get 
out. There was no evidence of a night cover 
for protection from wind or animals. -Doubt- 
less the hungry chi¢éks had been on the go 
since dawn. “I have not fed them -yet,’”’ my 
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friend said, Then as he picked up a dead 
one and threw it over into the field he added, 
“They are not doing very well.” 

He had purchased two sittings of Part- 
ridge Wyandotte eggs. The nests had been 
well placed in fresh hay in a vacant manger 
in the horse stable. The hatches were good. 
He had. given all the chicks to one hen and 
put her in a box out on the lawn, that they 
might enjoy the grass, and he fed them 
corn meal when he fed the others. A week 
hed reduced the number but there were still 
more than a worried hen could warm or than 
pasture could make grow. 

We carried the box into the barn, opened 
the big door for the morning sun, placed 
upon the floor handfuls of clover chaff from 
the bottom of the manger, filled a fruit jar 
lid with milk, got some dry rolled oats from 
the housekeeper, and found a board and an 
eld horse blanket with~ which to k8ep the 
brood shut in until breakfast time. By the 
time we were through, the old hen was set- 
tling down to warm some of the chilly mem- 
bers of the family and the others were kick- 
ing up the chaff to a cheerful tune looking 
for oatmeal and miscellaneous goodies. Not 
one was enjoying the grass outside. 

I regard the percentage of hatch as a fair 
indication of the health and constitutional 
vigor of the chicks at the start. Many incu- 
bators have a nursery chamber into which 
newly hatched chicks soon tumble, and here 
the temperature is, 90 degrees. During the 
first three or four days this temperature is 
necessary, not continuously, but regularly, 
just as the chick regularly needs a half hour’s 
sleep and rest after five minutes of play. 

Begin to feed on the third day, little and 
often, five or six times a day. A little grit, 
fresh water and no need for green and ani- 
mal food until the second week, when the 
feathers begin to form, which is a tremen- 
dous drain upon vitality and requires con- 
siderable surplus energy. The fellow that 
rushes around looking as if he had just swal- 
lowed a marble and hopes to scratch up 
another, can probably go through with the 
enterprise. 

A number of the prepared chick foods on 
the market are perfectly satisfactory. As 
they do not spoil, they are cheaper than any- 
thing else when bought by the sack. I can 
buy here in a local store in any less quan- 
tity. I use rolled oats for variety, also curds 
of sour milk squeezed dry, what may be left 
of a rice pudding or of an omelet, stale bread 
crumbs and the like. 

Convenient ways of adding the necessary 
meat element to this variety list are first, 
meat meal mixed with a mash, or a bit of 
well-cooked liver crumbled, a slice of cold 
roast beef or leg of lamb from yesterday’s 
dinner. The chicks two weeks old will eagerly 
take. green cut bone, but should not have too 
much. Good milk or buttermiik is always 
a treat but not a substitute for water. 

I like best to have a mother hen with the 
chicks for six or eight weeks, and no more 
than she can keep warm. Then I put the 
chicks together in flocks of about 30 of even 
size, and as the weather is warm enough for 
gardening they are able to "make heat for 
themselves. I have rain-tight box coops that 
are roomy and yet easily carried.:.The feed- 
ing platform makes a secure protective door 
for shutting in at night. The whole thing is 
whitewashed before being used. In. wet 
weather I place a hotbed sash over one of 
these and the flock is more contented than if 
shut in. If it is very cold, I carry the outfit 
to the chicken house or into the greenhouse. 
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Plymouth Binder Twine is made 
right. It works smoothly, ties 
properly, and the last of the ball 
om Ry hea as the first. No 
knots or breaks, Fifty per cent 
stronger than the strain of any 
machine actually requires. 


PLYMOUTH 


Binder Twine 


is used more than any other twine 
because it is known to be the 
best.. Made by the oldest cord- 
age establishment in the United 
Statés, where quality and honesty 
are spun'into every bali of twine. 
Farmers who insist on seeing the 
wheat-sheaf tag on every ball’ of 
twine save money and avoid 
harvest delays. Get Plymouth 
Twine of the local dealer. 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


Largest. Rope Makers in the 
world — Oldest in America. 
Plymouth, Mass. 





ONE MAN DOES 
WORK OF TWO 
With lron Age Riding Culti- 
vators. You cafi do it casier and 
better, because they are_built on 
lines that make this possible. 

Hoes are under perfect control. 
Can regulate depth and 
a — — dis- Pivot or fixed 
ace from grow 
plante, More ad- por em 
vantages in our igh es low 
ON’ A 
okei 








2 FEARLESS 


Manure Spreader 


. The “Fearurss’* Spreader, built narrow, 
# spreads wide, because the circular beater 
distributes outside the wheels. Covers 
evenly asix and one-half foot strip, spread- 
ing from a three foot box. Passes a farm 
gate easily as an ordinary heavy wagon. 
Means fewer trips to the fleld and no driv- 
ing over manure already spread. 
Write at once for free booklet. 
















What do you do with your old bags? Don’t 

Brow them away, we will buy Feed bags of 

kinds — Gluten, Pulp, Bran, Oats, 

. Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 

n ees Makes prices. Write us today for prices 
particulars We pay the freight. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO. 
BisN. Maia St., Se. Louis, Mo. 









| Preventing Cabbage Maggot 


| DR J. B. SMITH, N J EXPERIMENT STATION 


Although it does net foliow that 
planting on new ground will secure 
exemption from cabbage maggot at- 
tack, yet such is the tendency, and 
hence it will be well to plant or sow 
this crop-as far as-possible from. any 
field infested the previous season. The 
adult flies do not travel very far un- 
der normal conditions, and if they find 
shelter near their place of hatching 
are likely to hang around that place, 
and they will accept any substitute 
wild plant rather than fly to distant 
points hunting for cultivated plants. 

The farther the plants are grown 
from previously infested areas. the 
more apt will they be to remain free 
from attack, as a rule, and yet even 
in new ground, especially near a 
woods or in a sheltered situation, they 
sometimes become more or less in- 
fested. It is probable that in such 
cases there are wild cruciferous plants 
in the neighborhood in which. the 
insects have been breeding or shelter 
in which the flies have ' hibernated, 
and it further emphasizes that no 
matter where the crop is grown a 
close wateh should be kept for the in- 


sect, and = when once noted active 
measures should be begun at once. 
Likewise, avoid planting such crops 


on ground infested the previous sea- 


son, and follow such infested plots 
with some other cruciferous plants. 
When cabbage and cauliflower 


plants are set out, the soil should be 
tightly pressed around the stem of the 
plant at the surface, and the soil it- 
self should be pressed down smooth, 
fat and firmly. The newly hatched 
maggot is very feeble, and if it fails 


to get under cover promptly it is 
killed by the sun or falls victim to 
some of the prowling predatory in- 


sects continually on the lookout for 
food. On heavy soils this in itself 
affords a large measure of protection, 
and plants on such soils are not so 
much attacked. On lighter, sandy 
soils it will be less useful, but will add 
to the difficulties of the maggot in 
establishing itself. 





Raising Productive Tomatoes 
Vv. NEALE, MISSOURI 


The size and quality of tomatoes will 
be governed largely by the attention 
given the vines. If they are left to 
fall on the ground and grow unpruned 
among weeds and grass, the tomatoes 
are certain to be small and inferior, 
although they may be numerous. I 
have found that a smaller number of 
tomatoes of a good size and splendid 
quality is. preferable to a large num- 
ber of poor grade. For a number of 
years I have followed this plan of 
caring for the vines. After the plants 
are of sufficient size to transplant to 
the garden I set them in rows from 2% 
to 3 feet apart. This is always done late 
in the evening After pouring plenty 
of water about the roots, I draw the 
dry dirt around the plants to keep the 
ground from baking. I have never 
practiced covering the plants from the 
sun during the day. They may wilt 
in the sunshine, but when night comes 
they will freshen up again 

When the plants have grown 6 or 8 
inches high, I secure some _ strong 
stakes for them, each being about 4 
| feet in length. I drive one to every 
plant and always or the north side so 
it will not shade the plant from the 
sun. [I tie the plant to the stake with 
binder or hemp twine.before it gets 
large enough to fall over As the 
plant grows higher; I tie another 
string above the first. Unless the 
vines are secured to the stakes at 
every stage of growth, the storm will 
blow them and: break them off just 
above the last string. 

I also keep the plants free of all 
suckers. Should the weather turn off 








TRUCK - FARMING” 


hot and dry, it is a good- plan to mulch 
the plants. This holds the moisture 
about the roots and keeps the plants 
from burning. 





After Fraudulent Packers 


As noted more than once in these 
columns, the department of agricul- 
ture, through the board of food: and 
drug inspection, is carrying on a 
systematic campaign against canners 
of fruits and vegetables who put out 
short weights, etc. Recent activity 
in .this direction includes the follow- 
ing: A canning concern in Illinois 
shipped .nearly 1000 cases of corn 
and beans to a Missouri dealer, where 
it was discovered that the ‘“three- 
pound” cans of corn weighed only 38 
to 40 ounces each, gross, and the 
“two-pound” cans of beans an aver- 
age of only 25 ounces, gross. The 
lot was seized by the government and 
condemned. 

A Maryland packer shipped 9800 
cases of corn packed with “Heyden 
sugar.” The chemists learned that 
the sweet substance was saccharine 
and not sugar, and it was adjudged 
that the corn was misbranded; there- 
fore it was confiscated by the gov- 
ernment. A retail~- concern in the 
city of Washington exposed for sale 
and advertised “four pounds best El- 
gin butter only $1,” and represented 
by the dealer to be the very best 
ereamery butter. It was renovated 
butter, and the dealer was fined $100. 


Attractively Packed Vegetables—My 
brother grows vegetables and I grow 
fruit. I contend for the same thing 
in the fruit that he is contending for 
in vegetables. He says he grows qual- 
ity in his vegetables. He told me re- 
cently the local market was ‘paying 
10 cents more for small boxes of his 
Sweet potatoes‘ than they were for 
Sweet potatoes of other dealers. He 
packs them right, and that is just as 
important with vegetables as it is 
with fruit; you must put it up in the 
most attractive manner possible, See 
how it pays to put up small packages 
of fruit. People pay for the package 
just as they do in cereal foods. I can 
go to the grocery store and buy oat- 
meal that comes in bulk at 4 tents a 
pound. Put the same thing in a paste- 
board box and it costs me twice as 
much. That same rule applies to veg- 
etables.—[A. N. Brewn, Delaware. 





The Open-Top Tree—It is not neces- 
sary to go over the tree trying to cut 
off every little twig. The leaders are 
the ones that need attention. When 
heading in these leaders, it is best to 
cut them off to a side branch, rather 
than to a dormant bud. Frequently 
when an inexperienced man practices 
heading-in, he is tempted to shear the 
tree all over and leave it a smooth, 
oval form. It will be seen that this 
is very different from the method de- 
scribed above, where only the leaders 
are cut back and the side shoots 
thinned so as to leave an open top. 
The amount of heading-in to be done 
should vary from year to year, ac= 
cording as the crop promises to be 
large or small. As the tree gets older 
less heading-in is usually necessary. 
{Prof G. F. Warren, New Jersey Ex- 
periment Station. 


Lime and Oats—-A Pennsylvania 
Subseriber asks if drilling 500 to 1000 
pounds of lime to the acre will injure 
the growth of oats, and if a crust will 
be formed on the ground to prevent 


their coming up. This quantity of 
lime will not injure any soil, 
even if an abundance of. lime 


is already present. The crust will not 
prevent the oats from coming through 
either. To get best results from the 
use of lime, it ought to be harrowed 
into the soil at once or shortly after 
being applied, even if the oats have 
been seeded. A light harrow would 
do no harm at all. 





Two things I have constantly adyo. 
cated for years: More live stock and 
better grades of live stock for the 


east and south. Our production of 
beef and pork is way below what we 
consume, and to make a bad matter 
worse, the quality is often such as to 
reduce profit to a point at or near the 
cost of production, and in many cases 


, below. Even in the dairy business, it 


has been established as a fact that 
nearly half of the cows do not pay 
their. board bills, 

Farming is not altogether a fun- 
making proposition. We all have 
taxes to pay, clothing to buy, children 
to educate, and various kinds of trusts 
to support. It takes money to do 
these things. As we depend upon the 
land for it, the most careful planning 
is necessary if we would make both 
ends meet. The live stock road will 
take us a good distance, provided, of 
course, that we have money-making 
animals. We can get them by replac- 
ing as rapidly as possible scrubs with 
better-bred animals, and by the use 
of pure-bred males. 

I expect to see the number of farm 
animals in the east and south doublci 
and trebled in another 25 years. Then 
hills and valleys will be lined with 
farm stock. The land will increase in 
fertility and the farmer will® reap a 
more substantial reward than his live 
stock equipment now gives him. But, 
frankly, I do not expect to see you 
older fellows turn your farms up; 
side down to do this. That work wil 
be for the younger fellows, those who 
are now boys. If anything can be 
done to interest boys in live stock, in 
my opinion, it ought to be done. 

I want to see this live stock feeling 
get into-the blood and bones of our 
young people. You know there is 4 
live stock feeling just as there is the 
artistic feeling. Some are born with 
it; others acquire it. 

Legume Farming Is Coming 

If, however, you do not care to in- 
crease the stock of the farm or .to 
change it, or to improve the grade, 
you can do something that will make 
the land better. If you do not care 
to be a live stock farmer, which is a 
practical and profitable ideal, you can 
be what is next best—the legume 
farmer; such a farmer in the real 
spirit of the word; not legumes for a 
fe, fields, but a systematic growing 
of legumes on each and every part of 
the farm. 

And I do not know of any way to 
build up lands faster than by live 
stock and the legumes. I have heard 


that it may be done by using fer- 
tilizers, but if this be true, certainly 
not by fertilizers alone. Clover and 


vegetable matter must go along with 
fertilizers. I have not yet seen a case 
where commercial fertilizers used 
continually and alone have enriched 
the land or have gone far in increas 
ing the humus content. Let us not 
get away from the fact that humus 
must be put into the soil if we would 
do the best by the land. 

These old soils of ours are really 
good soils, after all, They may be 
somewhat rough looking, seedy, gone 
to pieces, but when they are prushed 
up a little, and cleaned up good and 
finé with the plow, polished with the 
harrow, dressed in a bright suit ° 
cowpeas or clover, and while still im 
an invalid form nourished with acid 
phosphate and potash, they will come 
out and soon will be restored to theit 
old-time producing strength. By such 
treatment they become strong and 
vigorous. Their crop-producing pow" 
ers return and their intrinsic worth 
becomes appreciated again. As it 1, 
they possess a gocd deal of potential 


plant food now, but this lies slum 
’ 





















pering beneath, only: awaiting activity 
that will be aroused by tillage, 
legumes and chemical manures. 

rhere is a man in Alabama who of- 
fered his land for sale at $2000.. No 
pidder came to accept it. He was in- 
juced to grow cowpeas.. 'Threé hun- 
dred acres were planted, and as a re- 
he paid all expenses and had 


onl 
sult 


¢2000 clear—the price he had asked. 


for his farm. This was done in a 
single year. He found that legume 
farming paid. I am almost willing to 
admit in this instance legumes did 


better than live stock.—[C. W. B, 





Plenty of Fertilizer for Corn 
8. B, FOSTER, KENT COUNTY, B I 


quite a large amount of ear 
corn every year. My way is to plow 
under six to eight cords stable ma- 
nure to the acre, and thoroughly pul- 
yerize the soil by harrowing. I use 
00) to 1000 pounds high-grade com- 
mercial fertilizer to the acre. This is 
applied in the hill or drills for a 
starter. By the time this is consumed 
the root system has developed, and 
the plant is able to get good nourish- 
the manure. After that 
needs is thorough culti- 


I raise 


ment from 
all the corn 
a 


Leaming is about as good as 

for silage, but there are other 
sorts which do better for matured 
eorn. I try to get my corn in the 
ground anywhere from May 10 to 


20 if the season is backward, 
or, if I am short of help, anytime dur- 
ing the month is satisfactory. I have 
obtained a fine crop of fodder when 
co! as planted as late as July. My 
corr planted 3 feet 6 inches apart 
with four or five kernels in 
For fodder, rows are 3 feet 


ear ay, 
the ll 


ap: and corn drilled in the rows. 
The three prime essentials for a good 
er f corn are good seed, godéd 
gr 1, enriched with stable manure, 
and thorough cultivation. 





of Young Tomato Plants 
~—Young tomato plants have one 
ener that if left to do its work un- 
che i will soon sap all the vitality 

I plant. This is a tiny black 
bee often wrongly called a fly. It 
doe t trouble the plants while they 
ure but as soon as set 
even while they are in 


Enemies 


the house, 


Out 100rs, 


box before being transplanted to 
the 1 ground, the beetles appear 
in § numbers, and in a few days 
will rk great havoc. Bug death is 


It should 
the leaves. 
carefully 


but sure remedy. 
be kled liberally upon 
should be 
sometimes a second or 
thir plication may be necessary. 
The to beetle is another enemy 
that probably appear if the to- 
mat re set near a potato field. 
eason care should be taken 
M sé g a location for them.—[K. 
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Galore—For home use I 
don’t t radishes by themselves at 
all them to mark rows 
plants as onions and car- 
rots such slow growers as pars- 
lishes are through express 
don’t dawdle at the little 
or four weeks they 
and the track is clear 
The only trouble 
sown thinly enough. I 
as not to have a 
seeds must not be 
than 2 inches asunder 
in the rows with other 
practice has been highly 


il vs use 


in three 
train 
self, so 


' The 


loser 


‘ because I can see where 

0} 

. ad rake within three or four 

day . 

bee owing And this means a 
crop.—[John Malcolm, 


County, O. 
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_ The Verdict of | 


Milfions of Farmers 


U might not accept one neighbor’s 

verdict as to the worth of a har- 

vesting machine. You might feel 
some doubt as to the correctness of the 
opinion of three or four farmers. 

If half a dozen farmers—neighbors 
whom you know—-said this or that ma- 
chine was the best machine—that it did 
the work right—that it saved money and 
labor and gave them all. their crop—you 
would be likely to believe them. 

There can be no reason to question 
the verdict of millions of farmers—prac- 
tical men like yourself—millions of farm- 
ers all over America—all over the world, 
wherever grain or grass are grown 
who have given the real test to harvest- 
ing and haying machines, and have de- 
clared one line the best. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LINE 
Champion McCormick Osborne 
Deering Milwaukee Plano 


The importance of this verdict is ap- 
parent when we stop to consider that 
over 200 kinds of harvesters—200 differ- 
ent makes—with different names—have 
been placed on the market during the last 
half century—that of these 200 not more 
than ten remain in any favor—and that 
of these few, the six tried and true 
makes are far and away, almost im- 
measurably, in the lead in the number 
of machines being used. 

Could there be greater proof? 

Could it be possible that through half 
a century of testing, of actual work in 
the fields everywhere and under all kinds 
of conditions—millions of farmers could 
be wrong in their verdict? 

These millions of men had no preju- 
dices. They had only one purpose. 
They had crops to be harvested—they 
demanded machines that would harvest 
all the crop—with least loss of time— 
least delay through accidents—least 
strain on their own strength and their 
horses—machines that would last and 
do the very best work season after sea- 
son, year in and year out. 

It was through no favor—no prejudice 
—that these millions of men came to 
know that there were six machines which 
fulfilled their demands: Champion, 
McCormick, Deering, Osborne, Milwau- 
kee and Plano. 

Now, since this is the verdict of the 
vast majority of farmers, is there any 
reason why you should experiment? 
Any reason why you should sacrifice 
part of yourcrop, part of your time, 
part of your strength—all of which is 
money—trying to find another machine 
as good as these? 

It is the time NOW to get ready for 


this year’s harvest. If it seems too 
early just call to your mind all the work 
that is to be done before harvest. Very 
soon that work will be keeping you too 
busy to allow time for other things. 

So get ready for the narvest now, 
Don’t wait until the last minute—select 
your new machines now. Have them on 
the farm ready for work when the grain 


and grass are ripe—select machines you 
ean depend on—machines the farmers - 


of the world have found to be right— 
right in design—rightin miaterial—right 
in workmanship. 

You can’t afford to experiment—You 
can't afford to take any unnecessary risk 
—You can’t afford to assume any un- 
necessary responsibility. Why not profit 
by the experience of others who reap. 
all their harvests and all the profits with 
one of the six leading lines of machines? 

When you go into your harvest field 
you want to cut your grain without any 
interruption or unnecessary delays, for 
when your wheat is ripe, any time that 
is lost means the loss of money—fre- 
quently the loss of a large portion of 
the crop. 

If you have one of the six leading ma- 
chines, you will have no occasion to 
worry. Even if the horses should be- 
come frightened and run away with the 
machine and break it, you could still 
save your crop, because the extra parts 
that would be needed to repair the ma- 
chine can be secured from a nearby 
dealer, who always carries a full stock 
of repair parts. 

Then, too, when you buy one of 
these machines you buy one in which 


the materials are right; the workman- 
ship is right; the principle of construc- 
tion is right; amd each machine before 
being shipped out is tested and retested 
under far more trying conditions than 
will ever be encountered in the harvest 
field. 

In view of the foregoing, we suggest 
that you make the right start by pur- 
chasing the right machine. ; 

Then you will be ready ‘for a quick 
harvest, an easy harvest, a full-value 
harvest. 

Write for a catalogue of whichever of 
oursix dependable,durable machines you 
want. And remember—this isimportant 
—that if accidents should by chance occur 
you can always get the needed repairs 
near at hand, without delay—repairs 
that fit. 

International agents sell Champion, 
Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Os- 
borne, Plano and International binder 
twine, made from high-grade pure sisal 
and manila fibres—the best raw materi- 
als—made for best service. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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tions of the country, and heavy yields 
are obtained by the use of 


POTASH 


insures a deep rooted, well set stand 
that produces large yields. All who 
‘ have used Potash, say: 


Potash is Profit 


oP  pounde of 






























































































should reinforce the low or with 3 
pounds of Muriate of Po to the hundred for 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York 


Monadnock Block 
Atianta—1224 Candler Building 
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THE 
| The Art of Setting Out Trees 


PROF V. H. DAVIS, OHIO AGRI COLLEGE 

Plants are usually received packed 
in bundles or boxes, and their condi- 
tion will depend upon the thorough- 
ness with which they have been 
packed. The distance shipped is im- 
material, because almost any kind of 
nursery stock can be sent from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast in good 
condition if well packed. 

As soon as the plants are received 
they should be unpacked and _ thé 
roots placed in moist soil, without ex- 
posing them to air or sun one minute 
longer than is absolutely necessary. If 
for any reason the unpacking cannot 
be done at once, or if the contents of 
the package are frozen, then see to it 
that the package is placed in the 
shade and protected from the wind 
until the work can be done, or the 
frost has disappeared. Just before 
unpacking prepure a ditch or ditches 
with the plow and shovel, varying in 
depth from 3 to 4 inches for small 
plants like the strawberry to 12 or 15 
inches deep for orchard trees. Place 
a single layer of plants in the trench, 
| sloping them toward the south at an 
angle of 30 or 40 degrees, and care- 
fully work in and compact the soil 
around the roots of the plants. 

If the soil is very dry it may be 
watered, but this will not usually be 
necessary. If possible, the rocts should 
be given the necessary pruning before 





’ 








the plants are “heeled in” in the 
trenches. This pruning should con- 
sist only of cutting the broken and 


mangled roots with a smooth cut back 
to solid wood. If one root runs off in 





one direction much farther than the 
other it should be shortened for the 
sake of symmetry. 

If for any reason the plants have 
become dried out badly, they may be 
.saved, if the buds have-not been in- 
jured, by burying the tops, as well 
| as the roots, in the soil, or by placing 
|the entire plant under water for a 
day or two. 

The Art of Transplanting 

After everything is ready for the 
| actual transplanting the plants should 
| be lifted from the trenches only as 
they can be used, and every precau- 
tion should be used to avoid unneces- 
| sary exposure of roots to the sun and 


wind In handling the common ore 
chard trees I follow the plan of lift- 
ing enough plants in the evening for 


go into the soil so wet 
soil will stick to 


wind and they 
that the particles of 
| them. 

In digging the 
| anova be made 
the roots in the 


hole for the tree it 
large enough to take 
normal position with- 


out crowding. The poorer the soil, 
the larger the hole should be. It 
should be deep enough to let the 
plant stand an inch or two. deeper 
than it did in the nursery row. The 


top soil should be worked around the 
roots with the hands and thoroughly 
compacted. The soil from the bot- 
tom of the hole should be placed on 
top and left loose. Watering will not 
usually be necessary, but if desired 
the hole may be filled one-half to 
two-thirds full, then thoroughly 
watered, and after the water has 
soaked away the filling completed 
with loose soil. 
How Mulching Helps Out 

As soon as transplanting is com- 
pleted, the soil for a distance of 2 or 
3 feet around the tree should be 
mulched with manufe, straw, hay or 
any organic material not too coarse. 
No other single thing in connection 





COMMERCIAL ORCHARD 


th® next forenoon’s work, and placing 
| them in a barrel filled with water, in’ 
| which they stand until morning. The 
trees may be taken fo the field in the 
| barrel and removed as needed, or 
placed on a wagon or sled and cov- 
ered with wet straw or manure. The 
method is immaterial, as long as the 
roots are protected from the sun and 


with the whole process will save the 
life of more plants or insure a more 
satisfactory growth than the mulching 
of the soil around the plants. This 
material provides three conditions 
around the roots, all of which are es- 
sential for their growth and develop- 
ment. 

In the first place, 
the moisture in the soil, where it is 
within reach of the roots of the 
plants. It keeps the soil around the 
roots loose and mellow, permitting the 
air to enter the soil. Air in proper 
amounts is just as necessary to root 
development as moisture, and the 
mulch keeps the soil cool during the 
hot summer, which condition also 
favors root development. 

The tops of the plants should be cut 
back from one-half to three-fourths 
to correspond to the loss of root sys- 
tem. Otherwise the top will trans- 
pire water more rapidly than ‘the 
broken root system can absorb -it 
from the soil, and the plant will be 
dried out and eventually die. 


A Farmer's Hoss Garden 


E. G. F., CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 


the mulch holds 








As the spring gardening comes at 
a time overcrowded with other duties, 
we plan our home garden to get the 
best results from the least labor, and 
I think we are successful to a certain 
extent. In the fall the whole garden 
gets a dressing of litter from the poul- 
try house, used quite heavily as a 
mulch on the strawberry bed and 
about the permanent plants, such as 
rhubarb, asparagus, gooseberries, etc. 
Just before plowing in the _ spring 
another coat of rotted cow manure is 
given to the part to be devoted to 
vegetables. After plowing it is pul- 
verized as finely as can be done with 
a spring-tooth harrow only... Then we 
go over the ground with a marker, 
and everything is sown or planted in 
drills 3 feet apart, so that ‘the main 
cultivation can be done with a horse. 

The first vegetables to go in as early 
as the ground will permit, usually the 


second two weeks of April, are: Early 
Ohio potatoes, Early Alaska peas, 
turnip-rooted radishes, Yellow Dan- 


vers onion seeds, a few potato onion* 


sets and lettuce. A few frosty nights 
will not hurt these, unless uncom- 
monly severe. We put only about two 
rows of the potatoes in the garden for 
first use, planting more by the side 
of the main crop in the field. These 
early ones are planted unusually deep 
to protect from frost. For early peas 
I have found the Early Alaska the 
best. They came on so much earlier 
than expected last year, about the 
middle of June, that the first picking 
had gotten too hard before observed. 
Sow very thickly and give no support. 


We depend upon the Champion of 
England for the later supply. 

Of snap beans-for table use and 
for canning we have a variety of yele 
low-eyed wax that is at least two 
weeks earlier than any others we 
have observed. It is very prolific; the 
pod is creamy and tender. We are 
also fond of the dry beans, or ripe 
ones, cooked, as they have a fine 
flavor. About May 10, or at the time 
we sow cabbage seed for the field 


crop, we put in 20 or 30 feet of tur- 
nip seed. These are of a variety give 
en me by an old gentleman who has 
grown his own turnip seed for years. 
The turnips are the tenderest and 
sweetest of any I have ever seen, and 


I regret that I do not know the name. | 


About May 15 we transplant a few 
kohl-rabi plants ‘previously started in 
the house, and these are ready for the 
table before turnips and cabbages. 
They 
they are large enough. Not quite so 
large as a teacup when they are at 
their best. If allowed to stand longer 
they get tough and woody. We have 
not been satisfied in the past with 
Evergreen sweet corn, it is so late; 
so this year we shall plant only a lit- 
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should be cooked as soon as | 
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= Eis outy Ture, quick simple sod 


Makes Poor Soil Good Soil 


sclocted, strong, active Bacteria, that will produss 


an the crop 054 pormencuny 


pam my 
en class Farmogerm with other bacteria cal 
It is different. It is right. You owe ho 


Soumell to tay estigate.j 


PRICE: Bi rden Size 800 


Cultures for All Legum ut up in 
for Q &. perfectly. When Poon Ordeting 


Write oa fas Buee Be ye Book No. 3 34 §©=©It contains the How 
and Why and the reports of experts and users. 
EARP-THOMAS FARMOGERM CO. 

Bicomfield, 























Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery. King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
bas retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 


At Home or Traveling 
Prof. Jesse Beery is 

know tobe the worlt's 
master man. His ex- 
pier of taming maa- 
and conquer. 
inghoriesod disposi 
have — led vast oudienoes 
everyw 

He is now teaching bie 
marvelously successful 

meth. others. 





tem of ae Training and 


Colt + ys up 6 
most attractive money- mating field to the man who 
masters its simple principh es. 


Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- 
piece. le gladly pay to $3 a head to have 
tamed, trained, cured of habite—to have colts 


trainer can always keep 


you love travel, here fs a -: A see the 
a A fying exhibitions and ge profits. 
be surprised to learn bow ithe” t costs to 


poems to harness. A 
his stable full of horses. 


ry ot into the Horse- Typining ‘ession 
ow Write and Prof. 7 wilt sone send you full bei 4 
tars and handsome book's ab t horses—FREE. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 3s Pleasant Hill, Ohie 





: Cure 
remove the bunch without sc erring tf 
borse—have the part looking just as 
before the blemish came. 

Fleming’s or 
is a special remedy for cA and semi-sol lid 
Denishge— ie g 
th . - 
Einoasene aumele blister, but a remed 
unlike any other—doesn’t imitate and Cage 
be imi Easy to use, only & little re 
quired, and your money back if itever 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
describes and illustrates all kinds of y 
ishes and tells you how to treat them 
ers over 200 veterinary “y= 18 | ne 
@9 illustrations. Write for a free cop 
FLEMING Bsmt tad Chemists, 
B21 Unioa 5 Steck Yards, CObicago, IL 





PRAY Your Fruits, Crops, 
Poultry Houses, and 
do whitewashing Th 
AUTO-SPRAY. 
uaranteed to satisfy. Fit 
Auto- ~2 Nozzle does the work of three 
sprayers. Used by Experiment 

Stations and 300,000 others. 
Peny Wetee tee sizes. Spraying Guide 
for book, prices and Agency 


Offer. the E. C. Brown Co. 
24 Jay Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 











Yellow Dent, Imp. Early Lam 
GEED CORM ie‘caa ‘waite Cap Yellow Dent. r Det 
bu. Sample free. THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, 








SEE OUR GUARANTEE OF AD 
VERTISERS ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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Early Cory in-the garden, while 


have secured seed of a large-eared - 


riety that_is very successfully grown 
by others, Perry’s Hybrid, and 


‘ntend to plant about one acre of it 


the field for cooking, canning and 
fodder. 

The rhubarb in our garden is fine. 

have 13 large hills, so productive 

the row would supply a _ large 


i0tel or grocery. The plants are now 


years old, and even the first 
produeed abundantly. A pailful 


or more of barnyard manure was 


ed into the bottom of each hill 
en planted, and they are mulched 
mmer and winter with strawy litter 
the poultry house. This keeps 
n weeds and conserves moisture. 
pring we place deep boxes around 
hill or two to encourage a quicker 
th of stalk for early use. These 
ts were not from seed, but di- 
ns from roots from another gar- 
Even the smallest roots grow 
re now as large or larger than 
parent plants. Holiow-crowned 
ips, Half Long orange carrots 
Blood Red turnip beets prove to 
best varieties of these vege- 
here. Carrots require a liberal 
ng of salt in our garden, else 
n the season cutworms destroy 


but not least, are the straw- 

es. In the spring of 1904-I set 
33 Senator Dunlap plants. They 
well cultivated and the blossoms 
all picked that year, although 
vere allowed to form a generous 
of runners. The next spring I 
ut enough young plants to start 
more small beds for friends, 
for three weeks in June and 
ur’ family of three had all the 

s they could use fresh from that 
Last spring I set out two 100- 
rows of Brandywines to supply 
* berries. A dressing of hardwood 
is given each season, and a cul- 
tor is run between the rows each 
g, depending upon hand weeding 
There are a few Cuthbert rasp- 
plants growing in the garden 

[ intend to plow out in the 
I shall cut the roots into pieces 

6 inches long, pack them in tay- 
a box of earth and leaves until 
ed These are then to be 
ed in drills 4 feet each way in 
tch devoted to the raising. of 
chickens. As the raspberries 
not make a very large growth 
rst year, I shali fill in-the drills 
’ with potatoes. I have found 
these plants good for chicken 
as they are improved by the 
tion given by the poultry, and 
gs are kept picked clean, while 
ide is fine for the youngsters. 





Binder Twine Priees—It is now pos- 
state with some definiteness 
farmers must pay for binder 
n the season of 1909. The In- 
nal harvester company, the 
manufacturer, has established 
llowing prices: Sisal and stand- 
ich 7% cents per pound; ma- 
running 550 feet to the pound 8 
running 600 feet to the pound 
nts, and pure manila 10 cents, 


manila twine in a general 
er than for several years past. 
ull lots the International says 


should compute about 2 cents 
nd additional to the prices 
August Post, the Iowa manu- 
quotes sisal and standard. to 


e7 Or 


s at $7.35 } per 100 pounds, Chi- 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


. ‘For the Land’s Sake use Bow- 

; Fertilizers; they enrich the 
1 and those who. till it. Write 
Fertilizer Co., Boston, New 
TK, or Buffalo, who make attrac- 
Propositions to farmers who 
act as agents. Illustrated 
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Side Lights on 1909 Potatoes 

In the following early replies to a 
letter sent by American Agriculturist 
to a large number of potato growers 
some light may be obtained concern- 
ing-present stocks and the prospects 
for the 1909 acreage: 

About 1-6 of the last year’s crop on 
hand, Price at shipping station is 80c, 
compared with 62c a month ago. 
Farmers will plant thé normal, acre- 
age this spring—[W. E., Franklin 
County, N Y. 

Potato stocks in growers’ hands 
available for market are about 15% 
of the total crop. Present price is 
75e. A month ago it was 70c, Acre- 
age will be normal.—[P. Brothers, 
Aroostook County, Me. 

Only seed potatoes which growers 
need for their own planting remain 
on hand. The usual acreage will be 
planted. Farmers are plowing and 
hustling to get the crop planted. _ Less 
fertilizer will be used.—[{W. O. L.,, 
Lehigh County, Pa. 

Acreage will be increased 5 to 10% 
and more fertilizer will be used, prob- 
ably 20%. With more fertilizer and 
greater acreage this county should 
produce 20% more potatoes if the sea- 
son is normal. No I's are selling at 
$2@2.10 p bbl. A month ago the 
price was $1.75.—[E. EB. P., Aroostook 
County, Me. 

About 10% of the crop still unsold. 
Present price is 85c p bu, an advance 
of 10c since last month. Acreage will 
be increased.—[E. N. P., Portage 
County, Wis. 

Not 5% of last-year’s crop on hand. 
The bid price at station is Tic p bu, 
an advance of 5c within the last 
month. However, the usual acreage 
has been planted this year.—[T. B. 
L., Portage County, O. 

About 7% of the crop in growers’ 
hands. Price is 90c p bu. Can see 
no reason for farmers to increase 
acreage of potatoes since prices of all 
products averaged high.—T[I. P., On- 
tario County, N Y. 

From 10 to 15% of the 1908 crop is 
still on hand, selling at 73@75c p bu. 
Acreage will be increased.—[E. L. C., 
Aroostook County, Me. 

All the crop sold about a month 
ago averaged $1.75 p bbl. Bid price 
now is 2. Acreage will be as large 
as usual.—[L.'M. G., Penobscot Coun- 
ty, Me. 


Uniform Packing of Apples 


Maine is ‘the first New England 
state to adopt a law governing the 
grading, packing and branding of 
apples. The reputation of Maine fruit 
has suffered somewhat in recent years 
by reason of unsatisfactory apples go- 
ing into the middle of the barrel. The 
new regulation which became a law 
last week calls for four grades to be 
known as Fancy, No 1, No 2, and an 
“unclassified” division. Fancy apples 
must be above the average size and 
color for the variety, sound, and free 
from worm holes, bruises, scab or any 








other defect that materially injures | 


the appearance or useful quality of 
the apples. At least 90% of the pack- 
age must reach this standard. 

No 1 apples consist-of well matured 
specimens of normal shape and color 
for the variety, and not less than 2% 
inches in diameter, also free from de- 
fects such as worm holes, bruises, 
scab, etc. At least 90% of the pack- 
age must reach this standard. No 2 
fruit consists of well matured apples 
of one variety, not less than 2 inches 
in diameter, of medium color and nor- 
mal shape. In this class apples that 
are 2% inches in diameter may have 
one defect, such as a worm hole. At 
least 90% of the package must reach 
this standard. 

The fourth and last class provides 
for the sale of any fruit of whatso- 


aye >". 


STAPLE AN D SPECIAL. CROPS 
Write for Price and Guaranty on 


This AGME "crestetsnd' torr" 


the favorite because it is “the 
harrow of falls work the _— implement a man needs 
for following field—or stirring any 


and Levels in One 
Yet it pats less strain on the horses than any other harrow, 
owing to the sharp, sloping knives. Fhe tetees cut through 
the sod or stubble turned under by the plow, leaving the trash be- 
low a surface, while other harrows drag this to the top, where its 


The curving turn every inch of 


‘Also For Covering Seed. 
the soil. Made in different sizes, from 3 feet to wet feet coy width. 
Examine the Acme at your dealers. If pow there, we will ship direct. 
rite for Catalog Valuable n ‘Preparation of the Soil." 


DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 120 Central Ave., Millington, N. J. 


tt Crushes, Outs, Lifts, T » Smoothes 
urns 
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no pay. Write pe shy 





ork, Time, Money 


Be more onthe arms and bruised wae after plowing. Keep 
from the handles, get out of the furrow, just drive the horses, 

A | Boy or Girl Ga n Plow the stoniest ground with this trucs. 
Finest thing for purpose ever invented. Instantly adjustable, 
Holds reversible plow aswell. Carries plow, no use for wagon or 
avon plow points. 
Guaranty means perfect satisfaction or 
Fine opportunity for good rah 


 &. LEWIS, Mfr., a Cortiand, N. Y. 

























than Lime Su'phur. Not an experimen 
énoorsements of leading 


ruit 
KET DIARY. WITH SPRAY CALENDAR FREE You eae 1 


00; 30 gal. tin $15.00 


years 
Gis alles maces 10 ia 0 ailons y sim} pa ov hme water ier eee, 
BG. PRATT CO., MEG. CHEMISTS. Dept. 0 30 CHURCH 


“SCALECIDE”. 


win en posttively destroy 8 a JOSE SCALE and all soft bodied qocking insects without injury to the tree. 

sts who have used Be ae for 
PAPER.” 

. can $1.00 f. o. b. New York, 


Your Crry. 
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PRAY : ‘Empire King. 
attempts to grow fruits without a 8 
ak Blight and bags, rot and rast, oe a, 


the crop, and in ali cases 5 
os node at ol — is AD 2 hand pump having automatic pe meena tome 
instruction free. FIELD FORCE PUMP 


Sue 
CO.,10 ttraSr.. =e ¥. 








DIBBLE’S High Grade 
SEED CORN 
Best obtainable regardless of price. 
Mammoth Yellow Flint 
Earliest, hardiest, most productive Flint 


ever grown. Matures with us in 100 days. 
e's 10 to 15 inches long, stalks 8 to 10 


Bu. $2.00, 2 bu. $3.00, 10 bu. $13.50, bags free 
Eighty Day Dent 


The earliest Dent in cultivation. The best 
kind to grow where seasons are short, 
either for crop or silo. 
same as above 
Dibble’s Improved Leaming 
The best Dent for the Middle and Eastern 
States for the silo. 
farms in 100-110 days. Grows 10 to 14 ft. high. 
. $2.00, 2 bu. Bag $3.00, 10 bu. $12.50, bags free 
This is all Pedigree Seed testing 
95-98% germination 


10,000 ., Seed Potatoes 


20 kinds, early and late, still in stock. 
Send for catalog. 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE, 
Box A 


keys. Width 


Matures here on our 


Seedgrower 
Honeoye Falis, N. Y. 
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The FARMERS’ GARDEN | 


: a tnee Drill and Wheel Hoe is in- 
pensable—pot only in a village 
7 


‘arms. 

ow all manner 
of vegetables and “live on the fat of 
rovide succu- 
wine, Poultry, 
and save high priced feed 

stuff. Great labor-sav- 








SO EASY—SEEMS LIKE 
Your Boy can work 
all Day without 


iriver ides. A 
driv ly guides. 8 
ef mere Z ze the wheels and shovels 


» mov 
e right or left. Responds 


a 4 
instantly and easily adjpsted while machine {s in motion. 


No Tired Feeling if You Use the KRAUS all Day 
Hilisides, Uneven Land and 
Crooked Rows Cultivated as 
Reply a0 as Level S Ground. 


heel 
Accept no substitute. If your 
does not handle the KRAUS write us 
jor our free descriptive catalogue, 


AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 

































Hat to the 


ak fey - A Glass Valve Pamp—never 





ever color, size or grade. However, 
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nd weeding between Does not 
peak dlsts Gut picks tt up - pats it just where and Bow 


Ne Hoee 
any one — a to 
dirt Soweed on or 


Skims the 


of cuts deep, wide, 
ated or round, 


be soversed. 
The yg Double- 
ustable 


t adj 


Caltivator does sc 


vy 





wanted, Ali steel and 
do more work, easier and better, 
er faile— always ready. cultivator on the market and to a 


2 any other hand 
indefinitely. 


Barn Price, complete, ready to work, $5.50 
Hangers, 1 Hay Rack wigs. Extra Tools at slight additional cost. We also meke 
F.B. Myers & Bro., 18 Orange 8t,, Ashiznd, 0, Whest Mess Drills purposes. 
ee EXCELSIOR GARDEN TOOL CO, 
Send forfree catalog 760 W. 12th St., Erie, Pa, 
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Stickney GasolineEngines 


BEST 































ARE THE 

me olga mney of Ss oui igniter, 
2 heme nal ball-bearing gov- 

e in successful op- 





Over 100,000 in use. 40, 69.cr 90 Days’ T: 
for 3 Hatches. eee 








most May time. My Big Poultry Book is 
better than ever—every page of 200 and every 


















Mention This When you write to any | Our free xplains fully how to get better 
, ' ef ovr Advertisers; com yous poaltry, by x. ad Fae Brand 
Jharceal. er ua! ° 
Journal ee ng éetavery prompt | sHomAS BROS. Btrect, PHILADELPHIA 



















LUMBER 


Send Us Your Lumber Bill - 
for Our Estimate! 


We urge you to send us your billiding list for our estimate, 
Make up a list of every single Item » ou will need and send I¢ to us. 
Wve guarantee to go over it carefully and itemize it fully, and to 
pend you astatement of just what we will furnish. You e.n in- 
clude in your list of material everything needed; that means even 
plombing heating material, {yralture, rugs, etc. 


100,000,000 FEET OF NEW 
LUMBER AT WRECKING PRICES 








We purchased direct from ths Millis, at various ForcedSales, SSS=S=— : = 
thousands of carloads of high-grade, first-class, brand new Lumber. ; Send for Free Cataiog Mo. 25 
We bo ¢ 1¢ at sacrifice prices and we are offering it for sale at a | we publish s book of some 5) pages, contain- 










ing a general record of our goods and showing 
millions of lars worth of merchandi 

secured by us at Sheriffs’ Sales, Beceivers’ 
Sales and Man’f'rs’ Sales. It lists Building 
Material and Supplies, Machinery, Roofing, eta 


réasonable in of profit. This is an opportunity of a lifetime 
to buy the Seoutens Lauber manufactured as prices less than the 
dealer or jobber can ordinarily buy it for. rite us today. 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 35th & Iron Sts., CHICAGO 














































A WONDERFUL BOOK 


SWINE IN AMERICA 


A. Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 


By F. D; COBURN 
Secretary Kansas Department of Agricultare 





Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
Coburn of Kansas? 
Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a ont hog authority. 
Coburn has written a book, a big book of over 600 
pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 
his book. will interest you; it will help you, and it 
“will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 
# If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing 
through this book; and ys will get'so-much good, so 
much help, and so much enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. 

This volume is handsomely ptinted on fine paper, from large, clear 
type and is orgy illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed on a special 
plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 
of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal orgafs, etc., 

eve in their relative positions. ‘This model is accompanied by an elabo- 
rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 

The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth, 


gold. side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest and 
most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 


Price, net, $2.50 


JUDD COMPANY 





ORANGE 


439 Lafayette Street : New York 
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the package must: be plainly marked 
with the word “unctassified,” instead 
of any of the foregoing classes. The 
standard box adopted must hold 2250 
inches and the barrel shall be of no 
less dimensions than 17% inches for 
head diameter, 28% inches for‘length 
of staye, and a circumference of not 
less than 64 inches outside measure- 
ment, The fine for violation of this 
new law is $100 on first offense and 
$200 on subsequent offenses. The en- 
fercement of the measure is ih the 
hands of the director of the state ex- 
periment station. Other New Eng- 
land legislatures tried this year to get 
through a bill something similar to 
the one in the Pine Tree state but 
they were all. unsuccessful. 





Care of Incubator Chicks 
MBS AARON MERRITT, ALBANY CO, N Y 

I have one 120-egg incubator, and 
usually secure about 80 chicks at a 
hatching, running the machine four 
times each year.» It may seem a lit- 
tle odd, but my first care after the 
chicks are taken from thetray is to 
dip each little bill in a spoon of fresh 
water. It is surprising how much 
they will drink, and it really requires 
but a short time‘to do it. My idea’ is 
that after 24 hours in a place at a 
temperature of 103 degrees, -or even 
higher, they are naturally thirsty, and 
as I seldom lose any except through 
accident, I am sure it pays. 

Their feed is oat flake for the first 
two weeks, with sweet milk to drink 
once a day. Fresh water, of course, 
is always before them. The milk 
takes the place of meat, although I 
feed fresh ground bone once a week, 
getting the bones at the market and 
erinding them at home. But meat 
or its substitute must be fed, other-- 


! wise the chicks quickly develop canni- 


balistic tendencies, and will proceed 
to devour each other! They must 
have grit at the start. The very best 
is: that sifted from the ground shells 
fed to the grown fowls. It contains 
the necessary lime for the proper de- 
velopment of the growing chick. 
Importance of Care 

For the first few.days they should 
be fed often, as they eat very little 
at a time, but later, when their crops 
are enlarged, they will stuff, if per- 


; mitted to, until their crops are bigger 


This should never 
evening 


bodies. 
except for their 


than their 
be allowed, 


imeal. The better way is to keep them 


| 


| 


] nity. 





thousands .of other farmers’ 


happy; contented, and scratching in 
a little fine litter for their food all 
day. It is surprising how even the 
little week-old fellows will work away 
for their food if given the opportu- 
The tncubator chick seems born 
to hustle for himself from the start. 

On a farm.where I aim to ratse 
about 150 pullets each year, I useta 
small brooder: house, heated by ‘a 
stove. The house is banked to keep 
the floor free from drafts, and is al- 
ways warm enough to keep the chicks 


comfortable and happy. Chilling 
should always be avoided. : Chicks are 
only tender little birds, and their 
bodies are so ‘delicate that what 
seems uncomfortably hot to a clothed 
frown person’ is hardly more than 


warm for them. Great caution should 
be exercised in this respect, especially 
for very early chicks, as chiils mean 
a stunted growth if not worse. 

As I am in a position similar to 
wives 


; Who.raise. poultry of their own, fur- 


ther details as to my management 
|}may be worth attention. - These -have 
| proved satisfactory, and do not re- 





quire. .as much- time as one would 
imagine. During the day the chicks 
do. not require brooding, as they will 
lie down and go to sleep anywhere. 
At night I put about 20 together in 
a box and cover them with a cloth 
that touches their backs. As they 
grow larger, fewer should be put to- 
gether. By this time they are so ed- 











ucated to what is expected of them 
they will gather about. me when { 
take down the boxes and jump in of 
their ewn accord. I fiever lose any 
from crowding. . By the time they are 
six weeks old they begin to perch of 
their own accord. .My breed is White 
Leghorn. They begin feathering from 
the time they are hatched. 

Squabs and Other Broilers Pay 

Of green feed, cabbage is the best, 
until grass starts, and as soon as the 
ground is warm the .chicks have a 
freshly spaded spot each day to dig 
and wallow in. ‘I feed corn meai 
johnnycake mixed with buttermiik-to 
push growth after they are two weeks 
old, keeping up the bone and milk 
diet. The change from the oat flake 
must be gradual, otherwise the 
weaker ones are likely to be taken 
sick and die, from indigestion. Where 
there is a demand for squab broilers, 
that is, young chicks weighing from 
12 to 16 ounces each, it is best to sei! 
if they bring from 40 to 50 cents each, 
But it must be remembered the great- 
est cost and care comes in the first 
few weeks of a chick’s life. 

It requires very little more feed to 
bring them up to the regular broiler 
weight of 1% pounds each, so if the 
price of the squab falls much below 
the above price, it is best to hold 
them longer, for the demand for the 
large broilers is always good, where- 
as only high-class hotels and res- 
taurants use the squabs, which they 
Serve as individual birds. Later in 
the season even this class of trade 
will not pay what the squabs are ac- 
tually worth to the grower, when the 
larger broilers are becoming more 
plentiful. 

If eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, it is also the price of chick- 
ens. Hundreds go in the business 
every year, fondly dreaming they are 
on the royal road to an easy living. 
Alas! They learn too late their mis- 
take, at the cost of many illy to be 
spared dollars. There is a_ nicety 
about the successful raising of chicks 
artificially that it seems few people 
are adapted to, for the price of 2ggs, 
ehicks and fowls grows higher each 
year. There is not enough to supply 
the demand, and so the profit to the 


successful poultryman is considerable, 
and a sure source of income 
The whole matter of success can be 


summed up in these few points: A 
first-class strain of whatever the 
grower likes best, absolute cleanliness 
of food, drink and quarters, freedom 
from vermin by a liberal use of white- 
wash and kerosene on the roosting 
places, avoidance of damp and wet, 
the ideal conditions for fowls being 
heat and dryness, caution against 
marauders, and a disposition so 
love the-work that the chicks are not 
neglected for one single instant. Suc- 
cess is assured on this basis and prof- 
its follow. 
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Heat for Chicks — People believe 
that chicks do not require heat, oF, 
at least, very little heat, in warm 
weather. ‘This is a mistake. We 
have raised chicks ‘in July and 
August in ‘an “open field, without 
shade, successfully, and we main- 


tained the hover temperature at 105 


degrees, ‘Heat’ is just as essential un- 
der the hover in warm weather 4 
at any other time of year. When ® 


hover is used in a large colony house 
the chicks may be confined around 
the hover by a hardware cloth 
board fence until they become ac 
customed to going in‘and out. Af 
ter three days the fence may be Fe 
moved and they be allowed the range 
of the building, and, in the course of 
a few days more, ‘be allowed to rut 
outdoors. It is advisable when using 
the colony system to use portable 
runs with the colony houses, and 
confine the chicks the first few weeks 
so that in case of sudden storms they 
will find’ their way back and will not 
require the attention of the attend 
ant.—[J. L. Nix, Indiana County. Pa. 
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Beef Cattle from Grain to Grass 


LOUIS D. HALL, ILLINOIS 


Tl feeding of beef cattle from 
Mal to May, between hay and 
is always a problem, and es- 


gra 
pecii so when feeds are as high as 


t present. Steers in the feed lot 


a 


which, under ordinary conditions, 
should be finished in the dry lot, may 
in many cases be profitably turned to 
pasture this spring and fattened later 
in the season. A rule followed by 
successful cattle feeders is to turn no 
fat cattle to grass that can be mar- 
keted by July 1; but under present 
conditions and prospects this rule 
should be suspénded in the feeding 
of ost cattle, except those which 
are fleshy enough to be finished with- 


in a few weeks. 

Cattle that are not to be turned to 
asture before marketing should be 
so handled as to use the grain fed to 
the best advantage. This is a simple 
matter where high-class roughage 
like clover, alfalfa or cowpea hay can 
be fed liberally, and good gains and 
finish secured on a@& peck of corn a 
day instead of the proverbial full feed 
of a half bushel. It is a more diffi- 
cult matter where cornstalks, straw 
ind timothy hay are the only rough- 
ages to be had. In that case it is 
high! advisable to use cottonseed 
meal, linseed oil meal, ete, for. fat- 
tenit steers, and at. present prices 
of corn, such feeds will return their 
cost several times over. There is a 
limit to the @mount of these feeds 
which can profitably be used, how- 


ever, and they are usually most ef- 
fective when fed not to exceed four 
pounds per day per 1000 pounds live 
elite t 

F attle to be pastured, the regu- 
lat of the feed from now until 
gra must be governed by the time 
in which they can be made fat. Young 
cattle to be grazed without grain 
should have five to seven pounds of 
grain per 1000 pounds live weigit, 
and good roughage is-very important. 
Yearlings and two-year-olds in good 
flesh and which. are to be fed grain 
on grass may be fed ten to 14 pounds 
of grain per 1000 pounds live weight 


from now until turned out, with all 
the good roughage they will eat. 


older ttle, they will pay handsome- 
ly for a reasonable allowance of ni- 
trogenous GConeentrate like cottonseed 
meal, unless. the best roughages are 


used 


When to Turn to Grass 


About 90% of the cattle men in II- 
linois turn their cattle to grass from 
April to May 15, and the average 
date about May_1, as shown by 
slatist gathered by the Illinois ex- 
beriment station. Whether to turn to 
pasture early or late should be de- 


_— d by the condition of the cat- 
le 


Prices of feed. The fleshier the cattle, 
ra 4 rule, the more growth of pas- 
wre should be allowed before turn- 
ng the cattle upon it, notwithstand- 
“wd re —— of roughage and la- 


et in holding them in the 


Taing better the pasture and the 
pana all growth it contains, the 
In : it be grazed to advantage. 
Pied spring with washy growth 
hg or in case of a pasture that 
SS ¢ cropped in the fall, noth- 


ing }s ; 
ng be gained by pressing it into 


Service 


bere, 
leet t no food value will be 


me aiting a few weeks. Finally, 
rm hn price of feed makes it more 
lacy necessary to disregard the 

of the pasture, and doubt- 





dition of the pasture and | 





rly, and it should be remem- | 


FARM PRACTICE ~ 


less many will be forced to use their 
grass earlier than ‘usual this season. 
Except with young, thin cattle, how- 
ever, every effort should be made to 
postpone the date of turning out until 
considerable more than a. “full bite” 
can be secured. ‘ 


Plowing Under vs Burning Trash— 
Being taught to plow under al! plant 
growth, I generally followed _ this 
practice. I had a renter who burned 
his stalks right beside’ my own crop. 
It being a dry year, trash did not rot 
well and the renter’s crop outgrew 
mine. The next year, however,- any- 
body couid see the difference in the 
crops at a glance in favor of plowing 
in trash. It is a eustom here to gather 
and burn corn and cotton staiks, but 
our state chemist in a bulletin ad- 
vises to plow leaves, stalks and trash 





Be scout iat atari ete aad sae bal 
EVVERYONE contemplating building of repairing dundee behedtial’ 


J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 










rooling. let explains why 







ng—why it resists fire, rot, rust and wear and why it requires no coating or painting. 


your 
in and the heat in summer, and has_always an attractive, white 
Sari cainion: Write for Book No. 55 and 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE 60.5. p:c:ce osice, 10d Williain Stidet, New York 








































sively by us in the manufacture of ready 


joqpengerstastin. shingle and slate roofs and more economic4l than any other ready toof- 
FinG is ideal for farm, stock and poultry buildings, because it keeps out the 
appearance 





in, to build humus for later crops. 


He contends that in burning the FARM MACHINERY AND FARM MOTORS 


stalks the land loses from 20 ta 30% 















" ‘ BY J. B. DAVIDSON AND L. W. CHASE. Farm Machinery and Farm Motors ie the first 
of nitrogen, which, valued at the rate American book published on the subject of Farm Machinery since that written by J. J. Thomas 
nitrogen is sold in fertilizers, is worth in 1867.. This was before the. development of many of the more important farm machines and the 
from $3 to $5 per a Ph hori getieral application of power to the work of the farm. Modern farm chinery is indisp bi 

» DP cre. osphoric im present-day farming operations, and a practical book like Farm Machinery and Farm Motors 

acid and potash, being. also plant will fill a much-felt need, The book has been written from ro used by the am Se 

a ‘ ; their classes’ for several years and which were prepared from practical experience a 

foods, will remain ae the land in the thorough review of the literature pertaining to the subject. Aithough written primarily as 4 

shape of ashes, but nitrogen, the cost- text-book, it is equally useful for the practical farmer, Profusely illustrated, 5%x8 inches, 520 
liest of plant foods, is lost in the air. pages. Cloth. Net, 


{[J. J. S. Lee County, Tex. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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OPEN LETTER to 
FARMERS on the TARIFF 


By W. H. Bowker, Boston, President Bowker Fertilizer Co. 


Free Nitrogen 


The fertiiizer industry has been built up on a free trade basis. It asks for no protec- 
tion, and it should have none ; but all chemicals which are used directly on the soi! or in 
mixed fertilizers should be admitted duty free, for they are the farmer's raw materidl. 

There is one chemical, Sulphate of Ammonia, the richest.in nitrogen, which now 
carries a duty of $6 per ton, or | 1-2c per pound on the nitrogen which it contains. 

On December 12th, 1 appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and urged 
that this chemical be put on the free list in the new tariff bill, submitting a Brief which 
was followed by convincing letters from leading Station Directors and farmers throughout 
the country. As a result, Sulphate of Ammonia is now placed -on the free list in the 
Payne Bill, where it must remain, and where it will remain if you will join in a vigorous 
demand to your Senators and Representatives. 

This country needs nitrogen not only to produce. the great staple crops, but because 
we are extensively exporting it in the shape of cerealsand meat products and making 
no adequate return to the soil. Statistics show that it required at least 2,000,000 tons of 
nitrogen, worth at least $800,000,000, to grow the cereals for 1908; that we exported last . 
year fully $75,000,000 worth of nitrogen in the shape of cereais and meat products of 
which no material part was returned to the soil. 


Free Potash 


The Payne Bill also contains a ‘‘joker’’ in relation to potash, which should be eliminated. «Potash is 
now admitted duty free, but the counterveiling or retaliatory clause of 20 per cent on certain articles, 
under certain conditions, is made to apply, among-other articles, to potash ; and in the case of potash: it is 
aimed directly at Germany, whose largest export to this country is probably potash. 

But Germany is our only source of available potash. If it is intended as a club to keep Germany from 
unduly taxing our meat and grain products, she will simply laugh at us and-tell us to go elsewhere for our 
potash, which we cannot do, so it is a knife which cuts both ways. If a similar clause had been in operation 
under the present tariff law, it would have cost.the Southern farmers fully half a million dollars a year 
more for the potash which they used, and the Maine potato growers at least $50,000 a year more. 

For thirty-six years I have been interested in gathering plant food from all over the world and render- 
ing it available, and shall continue to do so, tariff or.no tariff; but-it is plain that if there were a tariff on 
fertilizers and fertilizer chemicals, the cost would be enhanced to the farmer by just the amount of the tariff. 
For example: _If there were a or of 1 1-2c per pound on nitrogen and if the 20 per cent retaliatery 
clause en potash were in operation, the well-known Stockbridge Potato Manure would cost the farmer: fully 
$2.80 per ton more on account of the duty. 

he economic principle of admitting fertility (plant food) duty free, should be obvious to everyone, No 
country puts a tax on fertility except Canada, and she admits free the raw chemicals, including Sulphate 
of Ammonia and German Potash. 

If it isa wise policy to put on the free list, as we now do, ‘‘guano, manures, and all substances used 
enly for manure,’’ it is still wiser to extend it-to include all chemicals, whether mixed or unmixed, and 
especially those which contain nitrogen and potash. - If the farmers demand it,.it willbe done. It is then 
“‘up to you’ and your Representative. It is surely in-your interest to write your Senator or Representative 
in Congress at once, for it touches your interests at a vital point. 

W. H. BOWKER « 


FOR THE LAND’S SAKE—. I approve 


If you approve, write at once to your Senator, U.-S. 








Senate, or your Representative, House of Representatives, | Signature -...---.-.-.-------------+----- 


Washington, D. C., or, cut out this entire letter, sign on 


dotted lines, and mail it: _ Address ....:...-.--.-- PERE SE 
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Using the Manure Spreader 


WOHN H. DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 
{ 


— ——— 


The manure spreader has become a 
necessity. I use my spreader more 
often than any other tool on the farm. 
The spreader is now used by all good 
farmers in this county whether they 
own or rent their farm, and are con- 
sidered by all who winter stock and 
have manure to haul just as much 
meeded as a self-binder or mowing 
machine... I can well remember ten 
years ago when there were -not a 
dozen in the whole country, and now 
there are over a thousand. This is 
because the farmers have seen for 
themselves that they could not afford 
to be without them, even if it be 
necessary to borrow the money to 
purchase them. 

I find that one man can _ spread 
from two to three times as much ma- 
nure with a spreader as he can with 
a fork, depending upon the distance 
he has to haul it, and at the same 
time it will go two or three times as 
far. The experiment stations have 
found also that manure is worth more 
per ton where spread_thin, say ten 
loads an acre, and spread every year, 
than more manure atatime. A great 
many men have said they could do 
just as good work with a fork, but 
they are considered ignorant by any- 
one who has ever owned a spreader. 


When and Where to Spread 

I have found that the ideal way is 
to spread the manure as fast as made, 
hauling from the stable every day if 
the ground is not too soft, and spread- 
ing on grass or sod fields that are used 
in rotation for corn, wheat and clo- 
ver. In this way the grass or clover 
gets the benefit at once and prevents 
leaching. It also nakes more forage 
for the stock, and when plowed un- 
der furnishes more plant food. 





porter" 


Where spread thin and often, as it 
can be with a good manure spreader, 
humus is added to the soil and old, 
worn-out, thin fields bring forth 
larger crops of grain. If too much 
manure is put on at one time, as is 
usually done with a fork, it kills out 
tre grass, and when plowed under it 
is so bulky that it stops the capillary 
action of water in the soil, in a dry 
season often cutting the crop short. 

This could all be saved by the use 
of a manure spreader, which tears 
the manure into small parts and 
spreads evenly over all the surface. 
Manure s0 spread feeds the plants uni- 
formly, and when spread on grass 
preparatory to plowing under for a 
grain crop it does not spoil it for pas- 
turing, as it does when spread by 
hand. 





Best Temperature for Churning 


A. H. WILCOX 





Temperature is one of the many 
conditions which affect the churning 
of cream, and is the most important 
factor to be taken into consideration 
during the churning process. Too 
high a temperature must be avoided, 
as it causes the butter to gather in 
soft, flaky lumps. Butter churned 
this way generally shows up with a 
greasy body; the butter also retains a 
large amount of buttermilk which is 
very deleterious to the quality as it 
cannot be readily washed out. 

Too low a temperature is also une 
desirable, although it is better to have 
the temperature a little low rather 
than too high. If the churning tem- 
perature is too low, the cream be- 
comes more viscous, consequently it 
will stick to the sides of the churn 
and rotate with it, and no churning 
will take place. No certain temper- 
ature can be given, as it will have to 
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be varied according to the locality 
and season of the year, but at. all 
times it should be low enough to in- 
sure a good body and a good, clean 
churning. 

Another important factor that must 
be taken into consideration is the 
ripeness of the cream. The acid de- 
veloped during the ripening tends to 
reduce or cut down the viscosity of 
the cream, consequently the fat glob- 
ules will unite more readily and a 
quicker churning will occur. An 
experienced buttermaker will ripen his 
cream to such a percentage as will 
give him an exhaustive churning and 
also add to the flavop and keeping 
quality of his butter. Some butter- 
makers practice churning their cream 
by first adding the starter, cooling the 


cream to a very low degree, and 
churning. This is @. very good 
method, providing the cream is 


pasteurized, but I would not advise 
any one to churn raw cream in this 
way. The pasteurizing tends to re- 
duce the viscosity of the cream in 4 
like manner as the ripening does, 
consequently you will get a more 
clean churning than by churning un- 
ripened raw cream. 

When the churn is about one-third 
full, the greatest agitation is obtained. 
If a small amount of cream is being 
churned, it is often very difficult to 
gather the butter properly. When 
the cream is thin, the granules are 
thrown around in such a way that 
they are gathered. with difficulty. If 
the cream is thick, the small amount 
of cream will stick to the inside of 
the churn and in that way delay the 
churning. 

Different buttermakers have various 
ways of ascertaining the proper time 
when the churn should be stopped. It 
has been the general rule in the past 
that a churn should be stopped when 
the granules are a little larger than 


wheat kernels. If the churn is stop. 
ped when butter is gathered to the 
size of wheat kernels, the buttermil_ 
will stfhin out very easily, will wash 
better and cleaner, and aid in keep. 
ing the moisture at a more even per- 
centage. 

Overchurning should be guarded 
against, as well as underchurning, for 
butter that is overchurned will retain 
a large amount of buttermilk, which 
is very difficult to remove by washing, 
Consequently the butter will in time 
take up a rancid or buttermilk flavor 
directly from the buttermilk that is 
retained. 


Cottonseed Meal—aA subscriber from 
Arkansas desires the composition of 
cottonseed. meal. An average of 35 
analyses reported in a government 
bulletin is as follows: Water 8.2%, 
ash 7.2%, protein 43.3%, crude fiber 
5.6%, nitrogen extract 23.6%, ether ex- 
tract 13.1%. It will be noted that 
the protein content of this feed ig 
very high, consequently it is a valu. 
able material for using in connection 
with fodders. 








The farmers in the west are turn- 
ing bankers.. If.a man wants to raise 
a loan on a piece of property, he will, 
instead of going to the country bank, 
go to the farmers in his locality who 
have the money and get his !oan at 
5 to 6%. Everybody is satisfied, and 
the transaction simplified. The farmer 
prefers this to putting his money in 
the local bank at 2 to 3%, to be loaned 
back again. As a result country 
banks are sending their money to the 
cities in search of commercial paper, 
while the farmers to a general extent 
are doing banking business. This 
abundance of money is one of the 
healthiest signs that I see in the west. 
{James J. Hill. 
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We have often called attention to the fact that Tubular 
Cream Separators are entirely different from other cream 
separators, are in a different class, built on scientific principles; 
built to wear; built to skim clean; built to give general satisfaction; 
which means built withdéut discs, and without the wabbling disc 
bowl, the difficulties [in keeping the bowl in balance and the 


uncleanable, cream tainting features of the common disc bowl. 


The Universal Prestige of 
Tubular Separators 


is largely due to the entire absence of the objection- 
able features common to all disc separators, and this 
in connection with perfect mechanical construction, 
and exclusive conveniences found only in Tubular 
Separators, is sufficient reason for the sale of Tubu- 
lars so far exceeding those of any two competitors. 
IT’S THE NATURAL RESULT. 


We Have Made This Statement Often 


All “bucket bow!’ or “‘disc”’ separators built by our numer- 
ous competitors, old and new, are in the same class; have the 
same characteristics, whether good or bad, and one is just about 


as bad as another. 








Now comes our old “‘disky’’ competitor and 
advertises a patent infringement suit against a catalogue house 
separator which has been built and sold for a number of years. 
Our old friend seems to have just discovered that wewere right 
when we said the catalogue house disc separators were just the 
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house separator is identical with his disky construction and asks 
the United States Circuit Court to make the other fellow stop 
building them and his agents stop selling them. 
is in bad straits; he has worked every scheme imaginable to bol- 
ster up the reputation of his very common “‘disc’’ machine, he 
has gone the limit in questionable advertising, he has employed a 
small army of salesmen to bluff the game through, and now he 
has had to ask the Court to help him out of his trouble. 
real trouble is that the farmer has found out what our disky friend 
now admits; the catalogue house separator is as good ‘as the 
old disc separator and the farmer is wise enough to buy the one 
that he can buy the cheapest. Anybody can build a disc separator 
cheap, and if the farmer or dairyman is willing to endure the in- 
conveniences of a disc separator he should buy one that is sold 
cheap. Several of the new disc separators are more modern, 
more convenient, and more satisfactury than the much advertised 
“old original” and sell for half the price. 


friend needs help. 


If a farmer or jdairyman appreciates convenience, 
economy, durability, perfect skimming, easy running and freedom 
from repair bills he should buy a Tubular, and that is what 
For full information write for 


most farmers are doing. 
catalogue No. 100. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portland, Ore. 
; Chicage, Ills. 


Winnipeg, “20. 
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No wonder our old 


safety, 


San Francisco, Cal. 











same as his disc separator. He now admits that the catalogue 
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Cooling Milk Very Important 


INDIANA EXPERIMENT STATION 


In order to more effectively reduce 
the temperature of milk, special ap- 
paratus has been devised which re- 
duces the bulk to a very thin layer 
and exposes a very large surface for 
radiation. This is done so effectively 
that on even small coolers a pound-.of 
milk will be spread over 8000 square 

hes, and from 10 to 30 degrees of 


heat removed in five seconds. Upon 
en moderate sized machines the 
can be accéOmplished in one sec- 

The ordinary eight-gallon can of 

will pass over the cooler in 


it 12 or 15 minutes and lose 20 














advantage of aeration gets rid of am- 
mal odor, and the exposure to the 
oxygen still further retards the growth 
of many forms that would grow with- 
out this precaution. : 


In Raising Chickens we begin with 
the germ in the egg as our founda- 
tion; we must build up with every 
movement. I consider vigor as the 
most essential point in both ~ sexes 
from start to finish, because, lacking 
this, we involuntarily meet trouble, 
first, last and always. Practice is bet- 
ter than preaching in the poultry 
business, and the mating of fowls for 
best results is a science. The mother 
hen should be by herself during the 
period of incubation and while brood- 











DEVICES FOR TESTING AS TO MILK PRODUCTIVITY 


The dairy division of the New Hampshire 


agricultural college has 


taken much interest in the matter of encouraging dairy farmers to test 
t product of their herds. Prof Rasmussen, head of the dairy division, 


sent out sample boxes, such as the one pictured, to interested dairy- 


men. It will be noted that the box carries 15 sample bottles. These have 
preservative already added, so all the farmer needs to do is take the 


mples according to directions and return the box to the college. The 
npling dipper seen on top of the box is an ingenious device made by 
ening a wire onto a cartridge. Full directions accompany each box, so 
farmer will be-able to take samples accurately. The box is returned to 
the college and the samples carefully analyzed and report made to -the 
iiryman. Then if the farmer has kept account of the number of pounds 


lk the animals“have, he can figure out what his animals are doing. 
work of the New Hampshire station in this matter will interest farm- 
in Michigan, Ohio, New’ York, etc, where more or less effort is being 
le to systematically weed out ihe cows which “eat their heads off.” 


25 degrees of heat, while the same 
if set in a tub of water might require 
an hour to an hour.and a half to 

mplish the same end. 

e effectiveness of a cooler de- 
pends upon the area of exposure and 
the degree of coldness that may be 
maintained within to -abstract the 
h No cooler will abstract more 
heat than it gives off, so that if 100 
pounds of freshly drawh mil 
over it and it gives up 2% 
he it will necessita 
Dp is of water” pag 
To cool 1¢ 
! cooler_will 
water as to cool thé 
at less the differe 
lost from the radiation 
during the longer exposure. 

special advantages from the use 
of the cooler over the ordinary. set- 
tng process is not in economy of ice 
ter used, as is so often repre- 
sented by manufacturers, but in the 
Tay ty with which it is accomplished 
I aeration to which the milk is 
ed The sudden reduction of 
rature has the effect of shock 
Oo! e bacteria present, and checks 
their power to multiply. The reduc- 
lon of the temperature to the same 
degree, but by slow means, is not so 

In the ordinary method of cooling 

immersion in water, as prac- 
n nearly all the dairies, ~the 
f cooling in the cans is nearly 
urs, time enough for consider- 
iltiplication to take place, and 

gradual reduction does not 
fave the desired result. The second 
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ing, as there are many ways for 
chicks to be destroyed by older ones. 
The chicks should -be protected from 
rats and hawks in a covered wire run 
until six weeks old at least, féd only 
dry cracke@é grains regularly four 
times a day after 48 hours old, just 
what they -will clean up. Bread 
crumbs should be fed the first few 
meals on. elean boards, with a few 
swallows of water or milk after. 
Never turn out on wet grass and care 
for them in time of showers.—[S. H. 
mit, Ingham County, Mich. 





The New French Tariff—France is 
Struggling. with this question, as is 
Washington, and proposes to revise 
its tariff. Under the provisions of the 
French measure (should it become 
law) canned meats entering France 
will have to stand a 50% increase in 
duty. The present general rate is 
20 francs per 100 kilos, equivalent to 
about $3.80 per 220 pounds, or 1% 
cents per pound, this for the maxi- 
mum rate; the minimum rate of 15 
francs is unchanged. American ap- 
ples now entering France pay &. duty 
of 2 francs per 100 kilos (one kilo 
equals 2.2 pounds), and it is proposed 
to advance the minimum rate to 5 
francs and the general rate to 8 
francs. The latter suggests a fourfold 
inéGrease in the duty. Few American 
apples enter France at best. The 
French duty on hops is to be in- 
creased a third. 


Invest in Electricity this year. Raise 
your own currants. 





‘ PROFITABLE. DAIRYING 
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Keen Sportsmen 
Never Waste Ammunition on 
“DEAD DUCKS” 


The DeLaval Separator Company in their advertisements beg to be 
excused for devoting so much space to the United States Separator, 
which they consider a “dead duck competitively.” This is a sweeping 
admission on their part that the United States Separator is not dead 
but is the most vigorous duck in the whole flock. 


Keen sportsmen never waste ammunition on “dead ducks”. 

The facts showing who was the. original Inventor of the first 
practical continuous flow Centrifugal Cream Separator, as disclosed 
by the records in the Patent Office at Washington, make it plain that 
Dr. DeLaval-was not the original inventor. ? 

These records show that DeLaval, beaten in his claim of priority 
by. other applicants, bought up the Houston & Thomson application 
(which ante-dated his own), in which he filed a substitute applica- 
tion and added the identical claims that he was beaten on, in the 
interference-with the other applicants. 

The Patent-Office then allowed these claimg to Houston & Thomson 
and the Patent went to issue. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals afterwards decided in 
effect that Houston & Thomson were not entitled to the broad claims, 
and Dr. DeLaval “was not in it.” 

DeLaval bought the Houston & Thomson application to deprive the 
rightful Inventors of their invention and then DeLaval got beaten 
at his own game in the Courts, 

The DeLaval in their advertisements accuse the United States of 
utilizing in their Separator an invention which they purchased. 

This is not true, as an examination of the PeLaval patent referred 
to and the United States Separator patents will readily disclose the 
falsity of the DeLaval claim. This is another “word claim” of theirs. 

The 1909 Model United States Separator is covered -by patents 
(720,154; 726,438; 732,750; 806,346; and 859,185) owned by the U. 8. 
and which cover its scientific features which make the United States 
Separator so much superior to the DeLaval and every other Separator 
on the mdrket. These are but a few of the nearly 40 patents owned 
by the United States. 

Another thing, they accuse the United States of being responsible 
for the nullification by the Courts of a patent purchased by the 
DeLaval in their efforts to “squelch” the United States Separator, 
which patent they admit they never used but which they bought and 
paid $20,000.00 for, according to the- Court records, in the hope that 
it would “squelch” the United States Separator that was beating 
them so vigorously in the market. 

It is true the Court decided that they had t their $20,000.00 
in vain. The United States Separator accom) hed better results 
with a bowl of half the diameter and with less than one third as 
many parts as the DeLaval had. 

The DeLaval whine because the United States holds the world’s 
record in a test with the DeLaval, of 50 consecutive runs on 10 
different breeds of cows. ~ - 

If this record is so ancient and so non-progressive, what is the 
reason they have not been able to beat it in all these eight yéars 
they have been attempting to do so. .Let them show a more pro- 
gressive record in- this Country or any other, if they can do so, 

The VU. S. is still eight years ahead of the DeLaval. 

The DeLaval Company claim that the LaGrange Creamery is a 
little Creamery and admit that it is near Poughkeepsie. 

If it is so small and of so Jittle consequence, why did they spend 
so0 much money at the Dutchess County Fair, Poughkeepsie, N. Y:, in 
the Fall of 1899 and get the President of that Fair to offer a money 
premium for a test at the Fair between the DeLaval and the United 
States Separators? Why if it was so inconsequential did they stop 
their Pactory and turn out all their men without loss of pay to 
“whoop it up” on the day of this great test? 

It was apparent to the public that the DeLaval Co. felt satisfied 
they had things fixed to win the contest, but the test of the cream 
showed that the United States had secured more butter fat from the 
quantity of milk than had the DeLaval. 

Again, if it is so inconsequential why did they have eight of their 
best canvassers immediately thereafter in that one locality to solicit 
orders and to prevent, if possible, the farmers from buying the 
United States Separator? Yet when the canvass was closed there 
were three times as many farmers who had taken the United States 
as there were who had taken the DeLayal. 

The DeLaval accuse us of changing from year. to year the date of 
President Hoyt’s letter. This is a falsehood. We did not find it 
necessary to falsify records and thus deceive the people. The facts 
remain true as Mr. Hoyt states them, that there are three United 
States Separators to every one of the DeLaval. 

The DeLaval Company advertise that they make more trade 
allowances for old United States Separators than for any other 
make of Separator. 

We guess that is true, for there are more United States Separators 
in use and we have been repeatedly informed by users of United 
States Separators that the DeLaval agents have bored them to death 
to exchange and before giving up their persistence, have offered to 
give a new DeLaval in even exchange for an old United States. 

Quite a number of former ,traveling salesmen of the -DeLaval 
Company have informed us that they have been instructed from 
Headquarters to give a new DeLaval Separator for an old United 
States Separator, if they could not make any better trade and that 
their instructions have been from the DeLaval Headquarters; that 
the repairs on the DeLaval in a short time would make a good 
handsome profit on this kind of an exchange. 

The DeLaval Company refer to their farm sizes of Separators as 
the “Baby” type. 

The United States Spanked the “Baby” so. hard in days gone by 
that. they seemed for a while to try to tell the truth and not make 
such extravagant claims, but they have got into their old tricks 
again, making extravagant, false statements and “word claims”. 

The above we think is sufficient for this time, to be continued 
later on, but in the meantime send for Catalogue No, 6. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 


BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT 
Warehouses in every dafry section of the United States and Canada, 


















































































































‘T Am Feeding My Entire 


ae 


Herd Or 40 Cows *” 


than any feed I have used at much low- 

excost. I also feed itto my horses and find 

that it gives great satisfacti One of my nei 

used two tons of your feed and after using same brought 

some corn, oats and buckwheat to me to grind and he fed that 
peek, His milk dropped off ont-half. Now he is back on 
Daisy Dairy F 





(signed) C. N. Huwrrr, Seeley Creek, N. ¥. 


You om also see a great difference at milking time 
in a week or so—and then later on a difference in the condi- 


tion of your cows after feeding 


Dai 


= 


simply because it fills the needs of the cow so nicely—contains the nutri- 
tion that makes the most milk and at the same time builds up the physical 
It makes sleek coats—healthy bodies. 
A perfectly balanced ration of the highest digestibility. That 
means the most good with least waste. 
farmers say ‘‘*its the best molasses feed made.’’ 
same aftertestingit. Put your cowson it for two orthree weeks. 
You'll be surprised and pleased at the improvement in your 
herd and in your returns. At dealers, 

Do not accept any substitute. 


aa GREAT oy CEREAL CO., Feed Dept., Chicago 


condition. 


you write to us. 


Fe 


314 Malley Bide.. New Haven, yy 


* Bide. ° 
° 


Albany, N ¥. 
Pittsburg, 


No wonder dairymen and 
You will say the 


If yours can't supply 


3 River a4 















Indiana Hog Man’s Method 


F. 8. CLIFT, KOSCIUSKO COUNTY, IND 





We keep pure-bred Ohio Improved 
Chester males and Poland-China fe- 
males. The crossing of these has 
given us excellent results. Last spring 
we raised 84 pigs from nine sows, five 
of which were young sows. We try 
for one litter of pigs a year, and 
with some of the older sows get two 
litters a year, or three in two years. 

For spring pigs we breed the sows 
about January 1, which brings the 
farrowing season as early as we care 
to have it. Winter pigs are stunted, 
and from experience I find that a pig 
that has never been stunted will ma- 
ture for market much earlier than 
one that has had a poor chance at 
the start. 

_ Management of Sows 

We keep the sows in good condition 
but not fat, since carrying too much 
flesh makes them lazy, and they will 
not take sufficient exercise, thus weak- 
ening their vitality. They are provided 
with good houses in cold weather. In 
winter they are fed corn and alfalfa 
hay cut in %-inch lengths, together 
with a slop made from wheat bran 
or shorts. The farrowing pens are 
arranged in a row on the slope of a 
hill, with doors opening into a smail 
lot in front of each house. There are 
windows in each apartment, which 
makes the house warm. These win- 
dows can be opened in warm weather 
for ventilation. 

Pigs need no extra feed than the 
mother’s milk for the first month. 
Then we arrange a creep and give 
them access to green pasture. We 
commence on rye, then blue grasa, 
then alfalfa, oats and rape, and finally 
|; clover where wheat has been har- 
vested. During all this time of pas- 





One man with a Louden Litter Carrier 
on Louden overhead steel track system can 
clean the barns in half the time that two men 
would § — without it. That's 


ony. 
—the ie 


Manure loade 


teas? A 


full fertilizing value thus save 


Louden Litter Carriers 


are made of heavy galvanized peewee J for years; 

have improved worm gear— lifts 40 
pounds in box; box stands at pay. 
or lowered any distance up to feot; have many 


special advantages not found in other makes. 


Send today for valuable free 
and catalog of ha: 
stalls, cow stanc. 


Louden Machinery Co. 


ons, etc., for modern barns. 


628 Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa 





Louden econ- 
p-to-date farm—your farm 
fter Carrier and steel track 
system will earn its cost many times a year. 
Track can be bracketed to barn wall—out one Goer 
-~in at other, and in this way no switch is need 
d direct on wagon or spreader — 


olevation — raised 


on manure uses. 
and litter carriers, sanitary steel 


turing the shotes are fed a little 
grain. We find that they grow weil 
with just a little corn and plenty of 
slop of wheat bran or shorts. We 
begin to fatten them by feeding new 
corn, gradually increasing the ration 
until they get all they want. We 
make our hogs gain about 33 pounds 
per month, and when they are six 
months old they usually weigh close 
to 200 pounds each. 





its 


For the Little Pigs—I teach them to 
eat as soon as I can by placing be- 
fore them a mixture of middlings and 
milk in shallow trough, this at the end 
of about three weeks. I then com- 
mence shelling corn for them. Do not 


ply keep them growing nice 
soon as the clover will do [It 
on and still continue to feea™ | 
twice a day.—{James D. Wallace; 
Caldwell County, Ky. 





are the best made, best grade us 14, cs 
buegies on earth for the money. 


_EOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


we have been selling direct and are 


* The Largest Manufacturers in the W 
selling so the consumer exclusively. 





antecing” A. 5 delivery, and also to save you 
If you are not as to style, 
ctiand price you are nothing out, 


We Send You Our 
Catalogue? 











Experiences Dipping Sheep—I would 
not think of keeping a flock of sheep 
without dipping them. Numerous dips 
on the market have been used, yet we 
prefer the liquid non-poisonous dips, 
for they are more easily mixed with 
water than those in powdered form. 
For dipping 100 ewes and their lambs 
we arranged a triangular apartment 
in the barn, so as to prevent chasing 
the sheep as much as possible. One 
of the points of the inclosure is at a 
small door. On the outside we have 
a galvanized tank sunk in the ground, 
the top of which is on the level with 
the ground floor. As the sheep es- 
cape they come directly into the tank, 
‘in which they are kept nearly sub- 





“the making of a crop. 


feed them all they will eat, but sim- : 






merged. The fluid is diluted with 7% 
gallons soft water to one gallon of 
the dip. The sheep are kept in this 
for at least two minutes. They are 
then allowed to move up the incline, 
which contains a water-tight floor, s9 
that the drippings will run back into 
the tank.—[John H. House, Herkimer 
County, N Y. 











































































As the Age of the Steer increases, g 
greater proportion of the feed con. 
sumed above that required for main. 
tenance is used for the production of 
fat and a smaller proportion of 
growth. This makes it possible to fin. 
ish the two-year-old cattle in a shorter 
time, provided they are started on feeg 
in the same condition. When carried 
to the same degree of finish, cattle of 
different ages will have to be sold 
under different conditions, as the 
market for fat cattle is continually 
fluctuating. 








Ground Corn for Hogs—tThere are 
conditions and circumstances where 
it is not advisable to grind the corn, 
even though it be high priced. On 
the other hand, when fitting hogs for 
show, sale, or in high pressure feed- 
ing for market, the feeder will con- 
sider it advisable to grind the corn, 
even though it is expensive to do so. 
The feeder, knowing these results, 
will use them to suit his own condi- 
tions.—-[Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Early Maturity in Swine—This isan 
exceedingly desirable quality in most 
animals, but is particularly true in 
hogs. If the spring pigs can be made 
to grow rapidly, lay on the right kind 
of flesh and fat and be marketed in 
the fall, the profit is sure to be con- 
siderable. Most of the growth and 
weight is put on while plenty of pas- 
ture is available. This makes it pos- 
sible to secure gain at a very low 
figure. Breeds like Poland-Chinas, 
Essex, Thin Rind, Small Yorkshire, 
etc, seem to be quite desirable for 
early maturity. 





Better credit facilities would very 
much contribute to the improvement 
of country life. The drainage of the 
resources of the open country into the 
cities is marked in the case of the mi- 
gration of money, as well as in the 
case of transfer of products and of 
people. {in fact, one follows the other,_ 
We have scarcely begun to develop 
in this country a system of agricul- 
tural credit founded on the necessities 
of the farmer. The tendency of the 
banks is to take money out of the 
open country and to use it or invest 
it elsewhere. The national banks loan 
on too short time, as a rule, to cover 
If the farmer 
iedevelop as a business man he 
the free use of loans, 3 
ess men do, although I 
to see the agricultural 
ged on a too easy bor- 
Report of commission 
Palso mentions the im- 
me development of 4 sys- 





















mge-operative credit, and [fe gilts 
: “The present banking systems Openir 
tend to take the money out of the 
open country and to loan it in town oF Ask 
to town-centered interests. We sug RF. 


gest that the national bank examiners , 
be instructed to determine, for @ S@ 
ries of years, what proportion of the 
loanable funds of rural banks #8 
loaned to the farmers “in their local 
ities, in order that data may be 8 
cured on this question. All unnece* 
sary drain from the open county 
should be checked, in order that the 
country may be allowed and encour 
aged to develop itself.—[L. H. Bailey, 
Director New York Agricultural Col 
lege. 
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# the leading state and county fairs this fall, 
m Schumacher calf meal. These calves com 
the world, Sach noted 
Horace L.. Bronsen, Cortland, N. Y., C. L. Sisso: 
noted breeders have found it a great result Produce. 
public. When 
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ALL KINDS OF 


Lose 
KRESO-D1P CURES 


MANCE & SCAB, 
CUTS, WOUNDS. SORFS 
RINGWORM et: 
KILLS ALL GERMS. 


EASY & SAFE 
TO USE 


TRY IT 


FOR 


ALL LIVE STOCK 


HARMLESS. EFFECTIVE. 
INEXPENSIVE, 


STANDARDIZED 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON 


CATTLE HORSES HOGS 
SHEEP POULTRY DOGS 


For sale at all drug stores. 
—= £ 


PARKE, DAVIS & GO. 


Home Offices and Laboratories, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 





















THe CHAMPION MILK COOLER-AERATOR 

1s, strains a and aerates milk eo that tf will 
keep 24 to 48 hours longer than any other 
method. Either running water, ice wator, well 
ng water can be used, and it will cool the 
Within two des rees of the medium used . The’ 


IMPROVED 


CHAMPION 


2 MILK 
@ COOLER-AERATOR 


requires no attention. Simple in 
















or 8} 
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construction and easily cleaned, 

Strong and durable. 16 years on 
the market Write for 
catalogue, telling how 
sccure one on trial. 






A Champion Milk Coolor Co, 
15th St. , Cortiand, 
N.Y. 


SILOS 


The “PHILADELPHIA” 
The Best on Earth 








att is the longest test and most in use. Con- 
3 opening from top to bottom. The only 
peat ng pent made, 


TANKS AND TOWERS 


sk for prices and new catalog. 


"eg FP. SCHLICHTER ©O., 10 GB. ABth St: 
Philadelphia, ‘'o 





| increases the stress and 





Spring Care of Work Horses 


CLARK PETTIT, SALEM COUNTY, N J 





We usually have enough light work, 
like grinding feed, hauling wood and 
manure, through the winter months to 
afford our work teams all the exer- 
cise they need and keep their shoul- 
ders reasonably well toughened to be- 
gin hard. work when spring opens. 
Hence we need-only to be careful to 
have good, close-fitting collars and 
keep the shoulders well brushed and 
clean after heavy, regular work be- 
gins. We aiso find it pays better to 
give our horses some grain all win- 
ter than to confine them to hay and 
cornstalks alone without exercise, as 





-r 





was formerly done, first, because a 
little grain and a moderate amount of 
hay costs little, if any, more than an 
all-hay ration, and _ second, the 
changes of feed being less radical 
lessens the danger of sickness and the 
difficulty of keeping the horses strong 
and in first-class condition when hard 
work begins. We feed really little, if 
any, more grain. during the entire 
season, and yet get better service with 
less risks than if we feed no grain 


| three months, and overfeed the other 


nine months. We also have fewer 
cases of heaves than appear under 
the latter method of feeding. 

Good, comfortable, nicely adjusted 
harness always adds greatly to the 
endurance of a team. The collars es- 
pecially should be ‘looked aften <A 
Vast majority of shoulder’ troubles 
arise from using collars too large. 
These move and shift with every mo- 
tion of the horse. Even collars that 
fit reasonably well at first sometimes 
stretch and enlarge with use, while 
the necks, as they harden, grow 
smaller, even if the horses keep in 
good condition, hence chafing soon 
wears the neck, or creates shoulder 
boils, and the suffering that follows 
wear upon 
the animal’s vitality, often to such an 
extent that great loss of flesh follows. 
Frequently, even if there is no break 
in the skin, it is practically impossible 
for an animal to do its best in a col- 
lar that bears chiefly on the outside 
front of the shoulders, or against the 
points of the lower shoulder, rather 


| than close up all around the neck, 
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“BATH IN tg 
High Grade Separator—Direct 


Save $25 to $50 direct at my factory 

” price freight prepaid. Get the only 

) Separator that runs in ‘Bath of Oil,”* 

like a $5,000 automobile. This 

alone is worth §50 extra, but § | 

costs you extra, 
Take 



















y pay $35 toi elem cc ngeats 
ped o cannot séeil you a separator equal 
to the Galloway—closest skimmer— 














where there is less movement of the 


| parts with each step. 





Advantage of the Land Roller 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





After having traveled thousands of 
miles over the country during the corn 
planting season, I have been able to 
observe the extent to which the land 
roller is used in preparing the soil 
for spring crops. I believe that it is 
used very much more in Michigan 
than in Illinois or Indiana. On much 
of the land that is loamy clay the 
roller can follow the plow with good 
results, except when the land is too 
wet. When the dirt adheres to the 
roller one can very properly wait un- 
til the wind and sun have done their 
work in drying the surface. 

Again, if the roller is used after the 
land has been disked and harrowed, 
before planting, the surface” will be 
more even, and whether the hand 
planter or check rower is used, the 
seed will be planted at a more uni- 
form depth than where there ts an 
uneven surface. By the use of the 
roller the small lumps at the surface 
are crushed, thereby aiding in making 
the dust mulch that will be so neces- 
sary in conserving the moisture in the 
soil later in the season. 

I have rticed very many oat fields 
where the roller could be used to very 
good advantage now, after the oats 


- have come up. The surface over 





which to run the binder could be 
made much smoother. By compress- 
ing the soil, the moisture that will be 
needed iater in the season to carry 
the crop through will be retained 
much more than if the surface is 
lumpy and uneven. 


Peach Contracts Closed 
K. 





The Georgia fruit exchange through 
its manager, I. M. Fleming, together 
with J. H. Hale and J. D. Hendrick- 
son has agreed with New York com- 
mission merchants to handle the 
Georgia peach crop on a basis of 7% 
commission. These three men during 
the .past week have been meeting rep- 
resentatives of the ten firms selected 
in New York to handle the Georgia 
peaches. consigned by the exchange. 
The contract which Mr Fleming took 
from Georgia did not meet the mer- 
chants’ approval, because the com- 
mission of 5% as originally planned 
was declared by the merchants to be 
too small. Mr, Fleming, however, had 
authority to ‘make changes, and as 
certain savings will be secured be- 
cause of the lessened necessity for us- 
ing telegraph, a compromise was 
made on 7% commission. 

The distribution of the shipments 
has not yet been settled, nor have 
many other important details con- 
nected with the enormous business in 
prospect, but Mr Fleming is very san- 
‘guine concerning the outcome. The 
exchange will have representatives in 
New York and other large consuming 
centers during the shipping season, 
who will report upon the condition 
of the fruit upon arrival and thus pro- 
tect the interests of the association. 
Wherever available the association 
will take precautions such as pre- 
cooling methods, and thus be able to 
place fruit upon the markets in im- 
proved condition. 

Manager Fleming believes that be- 
fore another year arrangements can 
be made so that all Georgia peaches 
can be pre-cooled before shipment. 
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Because the patented double 
opposed disc bowl is twice as 
‘effective as any single series 
disc bowl. 

TURNS THE EASIEST. 
Because it has only three gear 
wheels — finest anti-friction 
sore snare all solid steel 


PE are fap THE 
Because it has the oaly self 
emptying and self cleaning 
bowl. Centrifugal force, and 
a minute or two of time 
cleans it. aie 

LASTS THE LONGEST. 

Because the bearings are phos- 
phor bronze and double length 
—that means double wear — 
finest cut gearing—every part 
twice as strong as necessary. 

WORTH THE MOST. 

Because it gets the most cream 
in the best condition and does © 
it easier. 

PRICE THE LEAST. . 
Because sold by Sears,'Roebuck 
& Co., the world’s greatest 
price makers who make each of 
your dollars do the work of ti two. 





Shipments will be made to Potomac 
yards and Cincinnati as fast as cars 
and trains are made up, and from 
these points re-consignments will be 
made to eastern and western cities | 
respectively. For southwestern points 
either Nashville or Evansville will be 
the consigning points for distribution. 
The exchange has engaged the use of | 
a long distance telephone wire be- | 
tween Atlanta and Potomac yards so | 
that for half an hour each night in- 
structions can be given and thus save 
time in making re-consignments. The 
estimates of the Georgia crop place 
the yield at between 3500 and 4000 
cars. Shipments are expected to be- 
gin during the latter part of May. 


LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
one $2000 a year. We teach gon os bome In 


three months of time 


DEATH T0 10 EAVES! 5| BEWTeR's 


Remy t for TE. AWuseat | 
Stomach Troubles. | Tt acts on 
al the Respirative and Digestive 
Capi, & their Nerve Supply and on 















Te, ~~ 4 successful use proves 

its worth for Heaves, Coughs, Indigestion, 

1.00 on can, at dealers, or sent direct prepaid. 
¢ information, and endorsements. 


‘or book apdstrong 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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PAYS THE BEST. : 
Because it gets a little more 
cream each day, runs a little 
easier and lasts a little longer 
than any other separator that 
ow. can buy. ; 
60 days’ trial. 20 years guarantee, 

Money a freight pA man back if not 

satisfied. Write today for free co py sf of. 

the Economy Chief Dairy 

that tells you all, 


SEARS. ROEBUCK:: 











Gree cat > ane wale 


iGAN SEPARATOR C0. , 


ten 1052. 
Bainbridge, N. Ye 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INTERNATIO 
Si OS 


Strongest and ' 
‘on the market. Adjustable ts fasemnatic rye 
coatinuous front—atr | a4 
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joor tight door 
4 manent ladder are some of the unusual 
Taserastional Bile Co., Box 13 Lineevilie, Pa. 





























































































































































































Copyright, 1909, by Orange Judd Company 
Trademark Registered 
Entered at Postofice as second-class mail matter 
a ggg magn PRICE—ONE DOLLAR 28 


: zee. is for six en if not paid in 
‘advance, A year. year’s subscription 
: Of two new subscribers.) 


free for a club of 
can 


per year. Foreign, $2, or 88 4d per year, postpail 
RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your per, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus, Apr09 shows that pay- 
oe been received up to April 1, 1909, and 
should be renewed immediately if not already sent 
in May09 to May 1, 1909, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made thé date. which answers for a receipt, 
will be changes secondingy, 
DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general de- 
it is our custom to continue 


NGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering «@ 
change in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
licit subscriptions, Terms-sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 8- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete., on application and correspondence invited. 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates see that 
Sperknent. 

UR GUARANTEE—With each eubscriber to 
the American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
ment is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss 
which any such subscriber may sustain by trust- 
ing awny such advertiser who may prove to be a 
deliberate swindler, but we do not undertake to 
adjust ane differences between subscribers and 
responsible advertisers. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, written complaint must be made to the 
publisher within one week from the date of any 
unsatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the swin- 
dle and loss, and within one month from the date 
when the advertisement appeared and the sub- 
secriber must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 
liable A. A.’’ 

THIS MAGAZINE was established in_ 1942. 
owned and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 
Lafayette St, New _York—Herbert Myrick, pres- 
ident; William A. Whitney, vice-president; Thomas 
A. Barrett, treasurer; C. ‘m Burkett, secretary. 

REMITTANCES should be made by_ postoffice 

ex registered letter, al- 

sent with little risk 

ny be ted 
one-cent stamps pre- 

ferred. oot. orders pe and drafts should 
be made payable to Grange Judd Ueeigene. 

A ers to any of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Farm Robbery 





Rob the soil and rob the crop, 
Rob the crop and rob the stock, 
Rob the stock and rob the soil. 





“Picballe Changes in Crop Area 





There are many indications of 
marked changes, this year, in the us- 
ual .crop. distribution of cultivated 
area. The long drouth last summer 


and fall, and the consequent in- 
ability to seed the usual -. area 
of winter wheat, resulted in leav- 


ing fully 3,000,000 acres that under or- 
dinary conditions would have been in 
wheat, and which will now be seeded 
to spring crops. - In addition to this 
large area there has been some addi- 
tional breadth on which the wheat 
crop is winterkilled, so that the acre- 
age upon which there is a forced 
change is very great this year. 

For two years the oats crop has 
been very unsatisfactdry, and a dispo- 
sition to reduce the acreage on ac- 
count of the difficulty in seturing good 
seed is apparent. The forced decrease 
in wheat, however, will probably re- 
sult in, at least, a full oats acreage 
this year. This increase in corn acre- 
age will be very large, because the 
winter wheat belt and the corn belt 
are largely coextensive. These condi- 
tions mean a short winter wheat acre- 
age, about normal oats area and 2& 
very heavy corn acreage: 

Special and staple crops other than 
the cereals. will be given careful con- 
sideration in the north and_ east. 


American Agriculturistis now making 
inquiry into the attitude of potato 
growers in New York, Maine and 
further west, and returns to date 
(more about this next week) point to 
a full acreage. In fact, some favored 
sections, such as Maine, will put out 
an enlarged acreage, and will be more 
than usually generotss in the use of 
commercial fertilizers. The onion 
acreage is problematical, but indica- 
tions are for a full ayea. Hops are in 
the dumps as to price, and little en- 
couragement for growers in eastern 
New York to set new plants for subse- 
quent crops. All in all, the season is 
opening with energies in every di- 


rection. Last fall’s drouth has been 
followed by fair precipitation, but 
scattered shower and sunshine are 
now in order. 





Teasing Plant Food 


The Payne tariff bill as passed by 
the house last week gave some con- 
sideration to the farmers’ demand 
that plant food be admitted duty free. 
It placed sulphate of ammonia on 
the free list, also nitrate of soda, 
basic slag and other phosphates, and 
put potash salts on the free list, but 
with the possibility of a countervail- 
ing duty of 20% being imposed on 
potash salts in case of a commercial 
war with Germany. ; 

Now important changes are em- 
bodied fin the tariff bill as it was re- 
ported to the senate on Tuesday of 
this week by the finance committee, 
of which Mr Aldrich is chairman. 
The Aldrich bill imposes a duty of 
$4 per ton upon sulphate of ammo- 
nia as against no duty in the Payne 
bill, and a duty of $6 per ton under 
the McKinley tariff. The Aldrich bill 
does not remove the potash joker, 


but other plant foods are left same 
as in the Payne bill as passed by 
the house. It is imperative that the 


potash joker should come out of the 
senate bill, and that sulphate of am- 
monia be restored to the free list. 

Sulphate of ammonia is a by-prod- 
uct from the manufacture of steel, 
coke and coal gas. Those interests 
have been bombarding the Aldrich 
committee for a duty on sulphate of 
ammonia. They have probably writ- 
ten 100 letters for every one protest 
sent in from farmers. 

As the Aldrich bill now before 
the senate and likely to be paSsed next 
term, it is imperative that every 
farmer write at once to both the sen- 
ators from his state at Washington, 
D C, and especially to Hon Nelson W. 
Aldrich, chairman senate finance com- 
mittee at Washington. State in your 
own words the idea embodied in the 
telegram from the editor of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to Senator. Aldrich, 
sent on Monday of this week, as fol- 
lows: 

“Pray keep on free list all forms of 
plant food, including potash salts, 
phosphatic materials ‘and nitrogen- 
containing substances such as sul- 
phate of ammonia, nitrate of soda. 
We respectfully ask this in behalf of 
the farmers of America.” im 

It will only take three postal cards 
or three postage stamps to send such 
a message, and it will have great 
weight. If farmers everywhere will 
instantly do this, the victory will be 
won. Otherwise the new tariff may 
impose taxes that will add several 
dollars a ton to the cost of fertilizers. 
Such a tax would cost our farmers 
millions of dollars yearly. Such a 
tax is inexcusable, unjust, and an 
economic. crime, 


is 


_ = 





after me,” : admits the 

packer of vegetables. 
More than once @ 
packing concern 
has been-caught up 
board of-food and drug in- 
spection, department of agriculture, 
because of short weight. Within a 
few weeks an Iowa canner has seen 
nearly a thousand cases of his sweet 


“They’re 
short-weight 


Foreed Honesty 


by the 


EDITORIAL 


eorn seized and condemned by the 
government because the “two-pound” 
can of corn weighed but 24 ounces, 
Fortunately for consumers, there is 
no general discrepancy of. this kind. 
Were it so, with Dr Wiley’s sharp 
stick after the offenders, it ought to 
mean a widely increased demand for 
the raw material in order to make 
good the annual vegetable pack. But 
it is best, after all, that business as 
a rule is conducted on an honorable 
basis. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that prospects are fair 
for a reasonably prosperous season 
in truck sections where corn, tomatoes 
and peas are grown for canners. 
Not in many seasons has the potato 
crop attracted more attention. The 
latest harvests of 
Potato Pointers the main crop were 
deficient, as shown 
at the time in American Agriculturist, 
and the markets have been of a char-- 
acter to stimulate heavy plantings this 
spring. Every commercial grower 
must make the most of the situation. 
If, perchance, the acreage should 
prove particularly large, it is all the 





‘more important that cultural princi- 


ples be well understood and carefully 
followed. Next. week, April 24, Samuel 
Fraser, the well-known New York po- 
tato specialist, will tell our readers 
some helpful facts about the spring 
management of potatoes. In the same 
issue will appear a symposium show- 
ing the disposition of commercial po- 
tato growers toward acreage under 
this crop for the coming season. Get 
next. 


It is entirely unnecessary to spend 
time and money in investigating any 
concern which adver- 
tises in this journal. 





An Expensive 


Investigation The very fact that 
they have the privi- 
lege of advertising with us _ in- 


dicates that their business meth- 
ods and _ reliability have been 
thoroughly investigated and ap- 
proved. You can trade with our ad> 
vertisers just as safely as with your 
home merchants. The guarantee on 
this page insures for you square 
dealing. 


American Agriculturist is being con- 
tinually asked for advice concerning 
the holding of farm 
Holding for products and live stock 
Better Prices for better prices. This 
is always more or less 
of a speculation, and we cannot, under 
any circumstances, give an opinion, 
much less advice. We make it a point 
to collect data concerning the crop 
and live stock situation throughout 
the season, estimate supplies and pro- 
duction. The farmer then must use 
his own judgment. It would be worse 
than folly to give definite instructions 
about matters of this kind. No man 
or body of men can.look into the fu- 
ture. Our part is certainly a largé one 
if we attempt to collect the data above 
referred to. This information is avail- 
able from no other source. The de- 
partment of agriculture covers the 
field along some lines, but does not 
go into it as completely as American 
Agriculturist. Consequently, the best 
way to do is to give the facts as they 
exist and let farmers use their own 
judgment. 





An effective serum for combating 
hog cholera has been discovered. This 
will not prove very 





Organize Against valuable unless 
Hog Cholcra there is an organ- 
. ized attempt to 


fight this disease in every part of the 
United States. Dr A. D. Melvin of 
the department of agriculture sug- 
gests that in order to secure the max- 
imum benefit from this discovery, the 
serum should be prepared by state 
experiment stations or by _ live 
stock sanitary. boards, with properly 
equipped laboratories; that the field 
application of the serum should be in 
the hands of a state live stock sani- 


conduct of a 


‘tary board, of a state veterinarian: 


that the state should be organized jp. 
to districts, each in charge of an ef. 
ficient deputy; that the deputy should 
keep on hand a supply of serum; that 
the hog raisers should be informeg 
that this serum is available; that the 
deputy should visit diseased herds, and 
adopt measures to control the trouble 
immediately. By this means, ang by 
prompt action, the trouble can be Te- 
stricted to the locality where it firg 
appears, and stockmen of the Uniteg 
States save millions of dollars now log 
through the ravages of cholera. fp 
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addition to the use of the serum for 4 


treating diseased herds, its impor- 
tance as a preventive measure should 
be set forth. It ought to be possible 
with the means now at hand to almost 
completely eradicate hog cholera, or, 
at least, to greatly reduce its ravages, 
Will the swine breeders and feeders 
of the country rise to their opporty- 
nities? 


- 





It may be well believed that no 


other business in which men engage 

is conducted with g9 
Keep Farm little attention to the 
Accounts accepted rules of busi- 


ness management as ig 

the average farm. 
farm is essentially a 
business operation. As farming be- 
comes a science rather than a means 
of personal or family livelihood, the 
margin of profit shrinks and becomes 
increasingly dependent upon the prac- 
tice of economics large and small. 
Assuming that the ordinary farm rep- 
resents in land, value and equipment 
@ permanent investment of $5000, it 
becomes easy to realize the necessity 
for the keeping of some farm ac- 
counts. No business can be intelli- 
gently or successfully carried on long 
~ unless the proprietor knows some- 
thing about the cost of producing and 
Placing his products upon the mar- 
ket. The farmer is no exception to 
this rule. The story of actual expe- 
rience with a farm garden, told from 
bookkeeping records in our 1909 Gar- 
den Annual, was a striking illustra- 
tion of the actual money value of 
such knowledge. It is not necessary 
that intricate or complete bookkeep- 
ing records be kept, but every farmer 
should keep enough in the way of ac- 
counts to enable him to answer to-his 
own satisfaction at the end of the 
year all questions as to what crops 
or what branches of his work have 
paid him best. 
should be able to determine which 
cow is a producer and which 3% 
boarder; in his hog or cattle lot 
whether he made or lost money in 
feeding his corn; what it costs to pro- 
duce his grains and what they net 
him per acre. Farm accounts, how 
ever crudely kept, will repay any) 
farmer for the small effort required, 
and will enable him to stop up farm: 

leaks and increase farm profits. 


It is refreshing to find the daily 
papers. at last realizing that there are 
farmers in the United States. The 
increasing attention they are payils 
to country life is one of the signs #9 
the times. 


It Is Always Seedtime for sowité 
good thoughts, kindly acts and smiley4 
which will always grow in the mow 
barren looking soils. Try them. Us 
your own séed, too. It will grow: 


~ 


The Use of a Ration composed of 
shelled corn and clover hay at the It 
diana experiment station resulted in 8) 
saving of 85 pounds corn and 4 
pounds hay in producing 100 poun®, 
gain over the use of shelled corm 
timothy hay. 
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Goslings should not range in We 
grass nor swim until they are 
feathered out. They should als be 
provided with ample shade to Wah" 
to retire on hot days. : 











In these days the ~ 


If he milks cows, he q 
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Payne Bill Passed by House 
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has 
Much 
trick 


passed the Payne 
feeling has been 
playei by the 
crowd in connection 
the petroleum provisions. Most 
members of the house supposed 
ere voting to have oil and the 
im products all on the free 
It turned out, however, . that 


house 
bill. 
| ao 


z the juggiery with amendments 
roducts were protected by a duty 
The products of petroleum, 


ng 


axle grease, for instance, 
i important part of the business 


Standard oi company. The 
finance committee, of which 
r Aldrich is chairman, has 


nany changes in the Payne Dill. 


mportant struggle will come in 
nference committee, which will 
» harmonize the tariff views of 
suse and senate, 

Taft has secured an agree- 
with the senate committee on 

and representatives of the 
beet interests to permit the 
ent_ of the section in the Payne 
dmitting free the products of 


iilippines with the limitation of 


ns annually _on sugar. 


Castro » Deported 


, the forme mer or president of Ven- 
has been deported from Mar- 
and sent back to France. He 
intending to go to Vene- 





with the avowed purpose of 
¢ the government again. The 
1istration at Washington and the 
government, with the approval 
r powers, agreed that Castro 
to be prevented from making 
»re trouble as dictator of Venc- 
or in any other capacity ‘in that 
y. The Venezuelan authorities 
t want him to come. He was 

it Martinique and a few days 
although he was ill, he was 
upon a vessel bound for France 
against his will. 





More Bank Guaranty 


states have followed Okla- 
with laws providing for some 
mutual guaranty of bank de- 
They are Kansas, Nebraska, 
Dakota 
losely follows -the compulsory 
Oklahoma but in Kansas and 
law provides a vol- 
insurance arrangement. 





Cotton Stalk Paper Industry 
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city of Cordele, Ga, has fur- 
land fer the election of a mill 
ike paper from cotton stalks. 
mill will be built immediately. 
he first of its kind in the world. 


laimed that more than 100 
in the cotton belt have under 
ieration the establishment of the 


stalk paper-making industr~ 


Briefly Told 
ore Roosevelt was received 
great enthusiasm at Gibraltar 
iples on his way to Africa. He 


ing Emanuel of Italy and vis- 
earthquake ruins of Messina. 











wind storm swept over the 
| ng considerable dam- 
1e towns near. A number of 
re lost and. the probable loss 
at Buffalo, Toledo and Lon- 


rio. 


ikes do 
+} 


Philippine assembly has passed 
tion protesting against- the 
iriff bill The objection was 

sround that it would wipe out 
ntial part of the Philippine 

s by its free trade provisions 
islands 


he city of Des Moines, Ia, has just 


its first year under the com- 
plan of government. Its treas- 
2 surplus of $20,000. Under 
ystem the year previous there 


In Nebraska the « 








was a deficit of 180,000. Thus it 
pears that the elty has saved $200,000. 


Following the federal court -de- 
cision that the 2-cent mileage law 
in Missouri was unconstitutional, the 
lower house has a 2-cent 
mileage book bill which requires rail- 
roads to sell mileage books good for 
500, 1000 and 2000 miles at $ cents a 
mie. These books would be good on 
all main line trains. ‘ For branch lines 
the rate would be 3 cents a mile. 





The famous Polish actress, Helena 


Modjeska, has died in California. She 
was 64 years old. was the wife of 
Count Charles Boztnta Chlapowski. 


She had played with Booth, Barrett, 
Jefferson and other great actors. 
Among her great parts were those of 


Ophelia, Lady Macbeth, Juliet and 
others from Shakespeare, and she 
played in some of the best modern 
dramas. 





The cow, Pedro’s Estelle, said to be 
the champion butter Jersey of the 
world, has died at.the Missouri agri- 
cultpral celiege farm at Columbia. In 
12 months she produced 712 pounds 
of butter, 100 pounds more than her 
nearest competitor. The cow was 
killed by falling into a ditch 





The hearings for former members 
of the 25th infantry discharged with- 
out honor in September, 1906, be- 
cause of the Brownsville affair, will 
begin April 19. The court before 
whom the hearings will occur will de- 
cide’ upon the qualifications for re- 
enlistment of the colored _ soldiers. 
The sessions will be held at Washing- 
ton. 





Ethan Allan Hitchcock, who was 
secretary of the interior under Presi- 
dents McKinley and Roosevelt, has 
died at Washington, aged 74 years. 
His home was at St Louis. Mr Hitch- 
cock was the first ambassador to Rus- 
sia. As secretary of the interior he 
pushed the great investigation of pub- 
lic land frauds in the west and prose- 
cuted many prominent men among the 
land thieves. 





Gov Hughes of New York again has 
a hostile legislature to deal with. The 
assembly has defeated the direct nom- 
inations bill which has beén Gov 
Hughes’ pet measure this session. 
Public sentiment in New York has not 
been aroused to a very hearty support 
of the governor’s position in this mat- 
ter. The assembly has also rejected 
the governor’s measure putting the 
telegraph and telephone companies 
under the jurisdiction of the Ss 
service commission. 





Hearings have at last begun at St 
Louis in the Standard oil dissolution 
case. The United States department 
of justice is represented by, Frank B. 
Kellogg as special attorney. He has 
had charge of gathering evidence in 
the case the past-two years. The 
grounds“ for the action are the al- 
leged formation of a monopoly in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust 
law and conspiracy in stifling compe- 
tition and securing railroad rebates. 
The opening arguments have been 
made before the full bench of four 
United States circuit judges sitting at 
St Louis. 


$50 TO $300 SAVED 


We arc manufacturers, not merchants. Save dealers, 
jobbers and catalog house profit. I'll cave you from 
$50 to $300 on my High Grade Standard Gasoline 
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Concrete i is Better than Wood 










Portland Cement 


is a substitute for wood in making pretty nearly every- 
F “ine on Ges Sates, atid ones oa is better 
than wood, as well as peg 


Color, texture and are always the same in 
every bag of “Edison P ;” and every bag contains 10 

cent. more ing maternal than 
wi same Maui ok tat other brand 
because it is 


Uniformly 10 Per Cent. Finest 
Ground in the World 
Stowe Ue Cunmeen tai © 


befove you bey any coment. Wate "Today-dedile after ter 
you it. 


Make it of “EDISON” and save money 


EDISON COMPANY 
























Prewaid”” Rub Rubber ae 


D° bs. 's a dollar for roofing until you have seen and tested the old, reliable 
Breese =} wa root, fire-resisti fue Rubber & 
ng-fibre woo! felt, saturated in 
7 beth sides. 







Free Samples and Bookiet 
Se == egmplcs of l-ply, 2ply = 
t them to ev 








or money Order 
We nto all ints east 
Sr, Neoeed coats line }, 

ssourl, and north of south line of Tennessee. 


yt > iets mas thesoapestal oa ~~ pacman 
Take a advantage of Teens nd Getto ante token’ ~— 













































































BUY A NEW YORK STATE 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


f you want the best made at the lowest pes- 
tale ea price. We build wagons for an 
not merely te sell. We arethe only N. Y. 
State pasne ds ow 4 are golfing dt on to user, saving 


“Send ter One ~- ty EE 
Sate delivery guaranteed—no deposit or re- 
fereaces required. Our wagon can sell it- 





Mandy Wagon:Removable seats, ois or th. Sill be eo sate. Write today A No. f t: spindle seat, 
drepend gate. strong and dure foresee of os and Wholesale Price rasy ridia v_ill last tor mang 
abs. Cas t be duplicated any- gas 200 styl =" 


Vehicles Company, $72 Male St, Rechester, M. Y. 














































AN INDIAN MOTOCYCLE 
FOR Si75 --- BEST BARGAIN 


ever offered. INDIAN has been succe 
used b Poiice Dept s, R. F. D. Carriers, 
a purabiity, “Reliabitity “ie hig oot 
or i eta. 

SgoTeinieg & = — Ready on the 
5 Twin, coe 
tested machine ae tne Fare. Send Ti. Cat. 0 


Hendece Manf’g Co., SpringSeld, 
































See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Our Middle Atlantic 
States Edition 
This edition of American Agricul- 
tarist is devoted to the interests of 
our big family of the middie Atlantic 
states. It is our special edition for 
the great states of Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, New Jersey and Maryland. To 
make it better than ever is -my 
earnest wish, and I ask you to join 
hands in making it so. Use these 
pages freely for farm news, for dis- 
cnssing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange Of opiniens on farm prac- 
tice. Not only do this, but write me 
frequently. Tell me about the fea- 
tures that are most interesting and 
helpful; suggest ways of improvement 
as they occur to you, and send in ac- 
counts Of agricultural, grange and 
club meetings, of sales and co-oper- 
ative successes, of crop conditions and 
prices; anything, in fact, that reveals 
farm activity. We want to boost ag- 
riculture in the middle Atlantic 
states; by all working together we can 
make things hum. 


Editor American Agriculturist. 





Growing Crops for Succulence 





{From Page 499.] 

thus doing away with fences and ex- 
tensive areas, such as are necessary 
with pastures. There is a saving, be- 
cause no part of the forage is tramped 
upon or destroyed by animals running 
at large over the fields. The small 
area- given to soiling crops allows 
more intensive tillage, better fer- 
tilizing and more thorough cultiva- 
tion. , 

I like the soiling system because I 
have found it extremely valuable, even 
where pastures are much in use. Rye, 
Peas and oats and green corn always 
come in handily; and they often 
bridge over dry periods when pas- 
tures either are short or are dry and 
withered. 

Starting with soiling crops in order 
of their use, we have rye as the first 
aid. In the south it is ready in March 
and in the north in April. It should 
be seeded in August or September in 
the north and in September or Octo- 
ber in the south. When thus planted 
it is ready early in the spring, long 
before ordinary pastures are available 
or before clover or wheat can be used. 

T like alfalfa as a soiling crop; in 
fact, it is by all odds the best. If 
you have learned the secret of grow- 
ing alfalfa you have a treasure in- 
deed, so valuable as to be almost im- 
possible of estimation. If alfalfa has 
not blest you as yet, then oats and 
peas, to be followed by cowpeas, 
sorghum, corn and other green crops, 
should be accorded places in the list. 
The oats and-peas should go in early; 
eover the peas 3 or 4 inches deep, one 
bushel to the acre; the oats a less 
depth, and about two bushels to the 
acre. Inasmuch as oats fancy the 
cool seasons, rather than the warm 
weather, the earlier they are seeded 
in the spring’ the better. Field peas 
also withstand a surprisingly large 
amount of cold weather. Cowpeas and 
sorghum are warm weather crops and 
should go in after corn; anytime, say, 
between May 25 and July 1. 

i am a great believer in corn for all 
farm purposes and depend upon it 
constantly as a soiling crop for July 
and August—the dry seasons—even 
when not particularly interested in 
milk, I find it is always advisable 
to have a couple or more acres of 
corn as a reserve crop for late sum- 
mer feeding. Every animal on the 
farm relishes a few stalks of green 
corn at night or morning when the 
_pastures are dry and hot. 

Suppose you devote two or three 
aeres particularly adapted to early 
corn planting this just as early as you 
can. The soil may be more sandy and 
hence warmer. It may be higher than 
the rest of the farm, hence drier. 


After. being well tilled and fertilized, 
put the corn. 
rows 
«grains 3 or 4 
rows. 


Plant the corn in 
% to 4 feet apart, dropping 
inchés apart in the 
Give this corn the same cul- 


tivation and care as later you will 
give to your regular crop. In any 
section, by the latter part of June or 
July 1 you will have on hand a big 
body of green forage to help along 
in case your pastures go back on you. 

If you do not need this green fod- 
der in early summer, just let it alone; 
it will continue its growing and will 
make a still heavier growth. With it 
at hand you need have no fear of a 
shrinkage in milk or of shortage of 
pasture, because a few armfuls of this 
green corn for feeding, used as a sup- 
plement to the pasture or silage or 
other food, will complete the ration 
and supply your stock with just what 
is needed. This patch of corn, its size 
depending upon the number of ani- 
mals you have, will carry you until 
the silage crop is ready, or if you do 
not have the silo, carry you into the 
fall season, when your winter plans 
for feeding are matured and are 
ready. 

While many kinds of green fodder 
may be used as a silage crop, the one 
most generally used and at the same 
time the one most satisfactory, is the 
common Indian corn. It is the great 
silage crop of America; so, too, is corn 
the great fattening food of the land. 

Root Crops Have a Place 

The average farmer pays little or 
no attention to roots; but they are 
worthy of some attention, for they 
stand high as succulent and supple- 
mentary feeds. You cannot value 
roots solely by the nutriment they 
contain. They -aid in digestion and 
assimilation of dry food, and con- 
tribute to the healthfulness of all 
animals so fortunate as to get them. 
If fruits are of value, if not a neces- 
sity, to men, then roots and grasses 
have a place in feeding farm animals. 

Carrots may be fed to horses and 
sheep, sugar beets and turnips to dry 
cattle and lambs, and dairy cattle and 
hogs relish them all. To withhold 
suceulence, nature’s great provision 
of thrift and health is to lessen 
profits. Ask the man who uses these 
crops; the horse breeder where car- 
rots are known; the shepherd who 
knows his sheep and succeeds with 
them; the cattle breeder who has 
learned of the value of roots for 
health and appetite. The testimony 
as given is generally in favor of roots 
or of succulent substitutes. 

Carrots are slightly harder to grow 
than beets, but they are the best feed. 
Sow the seed in rows about.2% feet 
apart. The rows should be ridged 
slightly, as this facilitates their cul- 
ture. It is better, perhaps, to sow 
rather thickly, so as to-insure a good 
stand. When the young plants are a 
few inches high harrow the ground 
with a.light harrow for weed de- 
struction and for thinning purposes. It 
will require only a hasty going over to 
put the carrot patch in shape to de- 
stroy weeds and leave the plants 6 to 
8 inches apart. <A horse cultivator 
will complete the work. The large 
stock varieties are, of course, to be 
preferred to the fine grain—the gar- 
den kind. 

Turnips are cultivated in the same 
way, but they come later in the sea- 
son. From June to September will be 
range sufficient for your climate 
and environment. The Swede variety 
should be selected. Turnips may be 
sown broadcast, but for large yields 
the row method is preferred.- Man- 
gels are grown with the least difficulty, 
but they are not so good as carrots 
or turnips. Sow them in the spring 
rather thickly, and then thin—further 
apart than turnips. For sheep roots 
are almost indispensable. 


a 
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“MARYLAND 
Grass Prospects Good 


Spring is opehed up with a very 
good prospect for an abundant crop of 
grass in Washington county, Md. There 
will be a heavy yield of hay if the 
season holds favorable. The leading 
grass is timothy, which has %argely 
taken the place of clover, the latter 
having failed so often a few years 
ago. It was sown in the spring and 
was rooted only shallow when a dry 
spell in May caused it to perish. 
Much of the timothy hay raised here 
last year was baled and shipped to 
city markets at fairly good. prices. 

3 








AMONG THE 





Prof F, C. Minkler, 
who has been active in promoting 
the live stock interests of New Jersey 
and who as executive officer of the 
state live stock association, has re- 
cently imported draft stallions from 
Europe to improve the farm horses of 
state. : 








Very little alfalfa and crimson clover 
is grown here. 

The prospects at this time are very 
good for an abundant crop of fruit, 
especially apples. Plums and peaches 
are coming into bloom, Nearly all 
fruit trees have been sprayed with 
lime-sulphur solution or salt, sulphur 
and lime bowed together. The past 
year has shown considerable spread 
of the San Jose scale, especially in 
the orchards about town where the 
English sparrow pest is such a nui- 
sance. 

There has been little activity in real 
estate. One farm of 125 acres was 
sold for $10,000. Some town property 
is for sale, including a hotel. 

There are a few beekeepers here 
and they are making a success of the 
business. Bees wintered well and the 
prospects for honey depend much 
upon the little white clover which 
grows spontaneously. 

Farmers cannot complain of prices 
for produce. Wheat is selling at 
$1.25 to $1.28 p bu, corn 70 to Tic, po- 
tatoes $1 to $1.25, butter 22 to 25c p 
Ib, eggs 16c p doz, chickens 10c p Ib. 


Beaver Oreek, Washington Co— 
Farmers are plowing for corn and 
oats. The ground is in good condition 
to plow. The fruit growers are fin- 
ishing spraying their fruit trees. 
Peaches, apples, cherries and. small 
fruits are safe. Corn sells for $1.10 
Pp bbl, wheat $1.28 p bu, oats 65c p 


bu, hogs 6c p Jb, butter 25c p Ib, eggs. 


16c p doz. 

Hancock, Washington Co—The win- 
ter ‘has been an easy one on stock and 
winter crops. The prospects for a 
large fruit crop are good. The sheep 
industry is rather limited because 
there is no protection against dogs. 
Prices on produce are rather high. 
Wheat $1.25 p bu, corn $1, butter Bsc 
p lb, eggs 18c p doz, potatoes $1 p bu. 


Big Spring,- Washington -Co—This 
has been a fine spring for early plow- 
ing. Very little oats has been -sown 
in this locality. Wheat is sti short, 
but will set with little or no heaving. 
Farmers’: sales are over; prices were 
well maintained. . Corn selling at $1.10 
p._ bu, wheat $1.25. . All who have till- 
able land will. get out as big a crop as 
possible. Hay dull. at $9 p ton. Dry 
feed held out well with no particular 
demand. -Grain and™~ mill feed high 
and no one desires to sell. Live 
chickens 11 to 12c, butter 20 to 25c, 
potatoes $1, lard 10c, bacon 9:to 12c, 
hams i6e. Early gardens are made 
and some early potatoes planted. A 
large area of potatoes will be. set.out 
this year as prices have been high for 
several years. 

Taneytown, Carroll Co—The weath- 
er at. present is’ more — springlike 
than anything we have yet experi- 
enced. - Roads. dry and where they 
have been worked are in fine condi- 
tion. Farmers are busy hauling ma- 
nure and putting in spring crops. 
S8cme oats scwn and-some potatoes 
planted. Fruit trees - coming into 
bloom. -Potatoes: scarce and high in 
price. Seed potatoes. selling as high 
as $2°p bu for some varieties, wheat 
$1.25, corh 73c, oats 50c; rye 70c, rye 
straw $15. In spite of the heaviest 
snowfall. of the season and. badly 





drifted roads, the county grange was 
held at Frizzellburg-with a fair at. 
tendance. There was a general dis- 
cussion of farm topies and those pres. 
ent reported an interesting meeting. 


Sudley, Anne Arunde! Co—The con. 
dition of grass is at present encourag- 
ing owing to the recent warm spell, 
In judging from the bloom the pros- 
pect for peaches, plums and pears ig 
good, much better than last season, 
Roads are in good condition but have 
been almost impassable al] winter, 
We are to have a state road through 
the center of this county leading to 
the principle cities, It is to be built 
and maintained by the state. Work 
will begin in a few days. Poultry ig 
still bringing good prices, fowls 11 tq 
18¢ p 0, eggs 20c p doz, butter 30 :o 


35c p . 
NEW JERSEY 
State Stallion Law in Force 


The stallion law enacted by the 
New Jersey legislature became effec. 
tive on September 1 last year, and all 
stallion owners are now compelled to 
take out license service certificates be- 
fore offering their stallions for pub- 
lic service. So far a total of 150 cer- 
tificates have been issued and over 40 
stallions disqualified from _ service, 
The law stipulates that a stallion 
must be free from infectious, con- 
tagious and transmissible diseases and 
must conform to the regulated stand- 
ards of breeding and individuality 
before the license gervice certificates 
can be issued. <A great many of the 
undesirable, undersized misfits have 
been retired from service,, and this, 
together with the distribution of breed- 
ing sires by the live stock commission, 
will have a lasting effect upon the 
breeding enterprises in relation to the 
future of horse raising in New Jersey. 

The owners of a number of stal- 
lions that have been examined by the 
examining board have not as yet ap- 





plied for their license service certifi-* 


cates. They should apply at once, 
The medsure is very popular with 
horse faisers who desire to improve 
the type and utility of the horses pro- 
duced.’ The records show that there 
is an alarming scarcity of sound and 
desirable draft stallions, and _ that 
there are a great many useful stal- 
lions ef the roadster type. 


Cassville, Ocean Co—Hay $12.50 p 
ton, rye straw $19, bran $1.75 p 100 
Ths, seed oats 65c p bu, corn 77c, po- 
tatoes $1.25, sweets do, pigs 6 weeks 
old $3 ea, eggs 15¢e doz, milch cows 
$50 ea, horses $250. Winter grain 
starting fair. Potato planting begun. 


Vernon, Sussex Co—Many farmers 
failed to‘house a supply of ice. Many 
farm changes took place this spring. 
Farmers are busy plowing. About 
the usuat acreage of oats, corn and 
potatoes will be grown. Farmers re- 
port poor luck with pigs, but the lamb 
crop is doing well. Many short of 
hay, but cattle looking very good 
Feed high: Hay $15 p ton, eggs have 


‘dropped to 18c, fowls l14c p Ib, live 


roosters 12c. Some are planting early 
potatoes, Roads are in good condi- 
tion. 

Merchantyille,. Camden Co—Cab- 
bage, potatoes and peas have beet 
planted and are. doing. well. Ot 
chardists have been busy with spray- 
ing,. using crude oil, scalecide and 
lime-sulphur. Many, were unable te 
do the work thoroughly, on account 
of the absence of an east wind. Sev- 
eral orchards of peaches ‘have been 
planted this spring. The Sabruscd 
Vineyar@d Co have added — to theif 
vineyards 40 acres of Concord and 
Niagara grapes. 


The Dairy Herd at the state expe? 
sta in New Brunswick last year aver 
aged 9004 Ibs of milk and 461 lbs. 
butter. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
hay and straw quiet, feed dull, butter 
steady, eggs firm, cheese firm, poultry, 
steady, timothy hay $15@16 p tom 
straight rye straw 28@24, tangled ry@ 
15@15.50, bran 26.75@27.50 p ton, 
emy butter 26@29¢ p Ib, eggs 186% 
p doz, cheese 14@15%c p 1b, 6 
fowls 16@16%c, dressed fowls 1 
17e, appies 4.50@6 p bbl, potatoes « 
@1i p bu; Danish cabbage 45050 B 
ton, onions 1.25 p bu. 
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SAVES 
» BACK ACHE 


The Harriman Plant Set- 
ter does away. with tedious 
back-breaking work in set- 
ting out or transplanting 
vegetable and flower plants. 
It is especially desirable for 
transplanting young straw- 
berry,tomato, cabbage,. sweet 
potato. and tobacco plants, 
as well as potatoes, onions 
and other tubers. It. sets 
plants at any desired depth, 
weighs less than five pounds, 
is substantially constructed 
and easy to operate. A 
great time and labor saver. 
Delivered by express pre- 
paid $2.00. Money refunded 
if. not as represented. For 
descriptive matter and 
further information 

address 


THE HARRIMAN 
MFG. COMPANY, 


108 River Ave. 
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HARRIMAN, - TENN. 








Many leaks in roofs are caused by 
water running through Nail Holes, 
To avoid this trouble use 


PROTECTION BRAND 


ROOFING 


The Roofing without an exposed 
Nail Hole. 


Send for free sample to 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 








DEPT. F, 60 PINE ST., NEW YORK, v.8.a. 

KNOW Your Weights—Don’t Guess 
The successful farmer of today KNOW S§ the exact 
weight of the supplies he purchases; he a 4 de Ty 
certainty how much the products weigh that he sells. 
Accurate weights are a big, vital feature Ag rofit- 
able farming. Public scales are expensive, anreliable 
and often situated at Sictanee, Se ors oe Yarmer can 


be sure of perfect accuracy if 


OSGOOD 


PITLESS SCALE 


> Scales are absolutely reliable—warranted 60% 
" farmer can_now afford one. 
Prices range from $45 to $80. 

Catalogue ilius- 
tates many styles 
of scales and con- 
tains valuable 
scale informa- 
tion. Write aa it. 

0S600D SCALE CO., 
Bex 156 Biachamten, ¥. ¥. 
othe wheels of th 6 


FUMA” tees 


ingiysmail.” So the woovil, but you can stop their 


vue “Fuma Garbon Bisuiphide”’ 2% cers 


are doing. 
EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Penn Yan, N. Y. 


po Let Us Send You ~&™ 


— A ood wagons that will save 
yous fet of work rand make you & lotof money —the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the" 
ELECTRIG HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best, More than ene and 

Uarier millions sold. Spokes reamed to the 

bok ant work loose, A pet of our wheels wil 
Catalogue free. 












Prairie Dogs, 
hers, 
oordchucks, TE ers. 





make your old wagon new, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 86, Qutney, iis, 
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AMONG THR FARMERS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Brodhecks, York Co—Wheat and 
rye have the appearance of a full 
crop. A much r acreage of po- 
tatoes will be plan than last year. 
Our canning factories will pay the fol- 
lowing price. Sweet corn. $9 to $10 

p ton in thé husk, beans 50 to 70c p 
Cu of 30 lbs, tematees $10 p ton; peas 
same as last year. About the same 
amount will be -.canned. Potatoes 
bring 70c to $1 p bu. Very few pota- 
toes remain in the bins, Nearly. every 
farmer's orchard is infested with San 
Jose scale. , ; 


Columbia, Lamuintey Co—Farmers 


have finished hauling manure and are 
plowing corn ground. Weather has 
been very unsettled and frequent rains 
have interfered a great .deal with 
steady outdoor work. Public sales of 
live stock and farming implements 
have been numerous and everything 
offered has brought good prices. Stock 
of all kinds in good demand. Horses 
bring $75 to $200 ea. Cow prices 
range from $50 to $80. Fat hogs very 
searce at 7% to 8c p Ib. Shotes 
for feeding can hardly be got any- 
where and demand $10 and $12 : pair. 
Not many fat cattle sold yet. Stock 
looking well with plenty of feed until 
pasture time. Vegetables, especially 
cabbage, scarce and demanding high 
prices. . Potatoes 90c and $1 p bu. 
Choice seed potatoes are brought here 
by the car load and sold at $1.50 p 
bu. No apples of any amount on mar- 
ket. Creamery butter 38c p Ib, coun- 
try 32 to 36c p Ib, eggs 16 to 2c p 
doz. Mill feed in good demaid but 
high in price. 


Union City, Erie Co—The roads are 


in a bad condition. Not much plowing 
done yet. Sugar making about done. 


None of the runs were very great or. 


long at a time. Syrup retails at $1 
p gal, potatoes 80c, butter 30c, eggs 
20c, apples $1, and-.not very plenty. 
Live hens 12%c, pork 9c, veal 9c, beef 
6c.. Hay dull at $5 to $6 in the barn. 
Not much shipped at present. Cows 
$35 to $60. Grain too high to feed 
with much profit.. Meal $1.40, bran 


$1.40, middlings $1.45, chdp $1.60, 
wheat $1.30, flour retails at $1.55 to 
$1.70 p 100 Ibs.. Not many public 


sales and only a few farms changing 
owners. The meadows are not look- 
ing very bad, for when the hardest 
freezes occurred they were nearly al- 
ways covered with snow. Creameries 
and cheese factories are starting up. 
Not much wheat raised in this vi- 
cinity and what is up looks spotted 
and uneven. 


NEW YORK 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—The sugar 
season opened late but sap is running 
finely and the season promises to be 
a good one. Harold Gates has bought 
the F. D. Squires farm. Mr Squires 
and family will go to Colorado. O. M. 
Butterfield and A. E. Newton are cut- 
ting wood. — 








Maple sugar 
season commenced. the last of March. 
Have had one good run. About 1-3 as 
much as was made last year is now 
made. Sugar 12c p lb, syrup $1 p gal. 
Roads in bad condition and farmers 
cannot get their produce to town. 
But little butter is being made. Most 
milk goes_to factories and milk sta- 
tions. Cows look well, butter 30c p Lb, 
eggs 18c-p doz. cows find ready sale at 
$40 to'$50. R..J. Starin of Kirkville 
will make cheese in the Ricard fac- 
tory. 

Hornell, Steuben Co—The winter 
has been without snow banks and not 
much sleighing. Winter grain is look- 
ing very poor. Stock has wintered 
well. Horses are high and in great 
demand at $100 to $250 ea. There 
has been ‘a great call for new milich 
cows. and they are bringing $40 and 
up. Butter is high and scarce at 30c, 
eggs 18c. The greater part of the po- 
tato crop has passed out of the grow- 
ers’ hands at 65 to 95c. Only small 
lots are left and some are holding for 
a price of $1. - A few farms are chang- 
ing hands at a good price. <A good 
déal of building will be done. Wages 
are about the same as last year, $25 
to $30 p month, Not much maple 
syrup has been made. 


Jamestown, Chautauqua Co—Roads 


are in bad condition. Stock wintered 
There is plenty of hay and en- 





‘ year. Seed oats are in good demand, 


silage.. ‘Hay is cheap, $6 to $8 p ton. ' 
A number of new cream separators 
have been bought. New seeding don’t 
look very good. Some have com- 
menced to plow. Milk is $1.25 p 100 
Ibs, méal $1.40, oats scarce, petatoes 
90c to $1 p bu. - 


Herkimer, Herkimer Co—The ma- 


plé sugar season has begun. N.. O. 
Nellis and son are the first on the 
market. Syrup and sugar are very 
searce. There is a poor run of sap 
owing to damaged condition of trees. 
Some do. not intend to tap ‘at all 
Syrup is $1.25 p gal, sugar 15c p Ib. 


Ft. Edward, Washington Co—No 


farm work being done yet. A good 
deal of manure was drawn on sleighs. 
Cows are selling.at $35 to 
sheep at $5.50, colts at. $50 to $200. 
Help quite plentiful. Sheffield farms 
are contracting milk at the following 
prices: Apr $1.40, May $1.15, June 95c, 
July $1.15, Aug "$1.25, Sept $1.40. A 
good many cone refused to accept 
these prices, consequently the milk 
supply is short. 


Oswego, Oswego Co—Spring farm 


work has begun. Horses and cows 
are selling high. As hay was short 
last year many farmers are in need. 
Feed is high, and unless factories pay 
better than last year for milk, dairy- 
ing will not be profitable this season: 
Considerale maple syrup has been 
made in this section. 


Helland, Erie Co—A good deal of 
maple sugar has been made. Skim. 
milk at the factory costs 1l7c p 100 
Ibs. Potatoes are selling at the car 
for 80c a bu. Colds are quite preva- 
lent. Maple sugar sells at 10c a Ib. 
Syrup 85c a gal, eggs 18c a doz, but- 
ter is 30c a Ib. 


Leeds, Greene Co—Fruit buds are 
abundant and plump. Pruning and 
spraying are well under way. Pota- 
toes very scarce, prices high, $4.50 to 
$6 p bbl. Milk and butter, scarce, 
prices firm. Sowing oats and planting 
early potatoes are the order of the 
day. Pigs scarce at $3 to $4 ea. 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—The 
winter has been a mild and pleasant 
one. ‘Winter grain is looking fairly 
well considering the amount of ice 
there has been on it. Considerable hay 
going to market and the price keep- 
ing about the same. Rye straw is 
bringing $19. Many farms are chang- 
ing--hands and there is much moving. 
Not as many auctions as usual. Horses 
and cows about the same price as last 


as the crop last year was a light one 
in this section; there is also a good de- 
mand for seed potatoes for the same 
reason. On account of the dullness in 
the city market. gardening is‘ not as 
promising as in former years. 


Pennsylvania Grange Notes 

Loudon Center gave primary degree 
lectures to a large class at its latest 
meeting. 

Hooksett March 26 exemplified the 
work of the fourth degree for inspec- 
tion by Deputy George W. Phillips. 
There was a musical program, and the 
farce, Obstinacy, with 200 in attend- 
ance. 


Frost Damages Track Crops—Truck 
farmers in Norfolk county, Va, have 
suffered heavy loss by a second severe 
frost. Strawberries two-thirds ruined, 
beans and potatoes reduced in yield. 


At Pittsburg, potatoes 95c@$1 p bu, 
Bermudas 2.25@2.30, sweets 2.75@ 
4.50 p bbl, onions 80c@1.50 p_ bu, 
Danish cabbage 65@70.p ton, toma- 
toes 2.15@2.25 p cra, cucumbers 1.25 
@1.50 p doz, lettuce 20@25c p doz 
bchs, rhubarb 50@60c, lettuce 35@40c 
p bskt, horse-radish 5@5.50 p bbl, 
celery 2.15@2.25 p cra, honey 15@16c 
p Ib, apples 4.75@6.25 p bbl, straw- 
berries 25@30c p qt, maple sugar 10 
@12c p ib, navy beans 2.50@2.70 p 
bu, mammoth clover seed 6@6.50 p 
bu, Ky blue ‘grass seed 2.30, redtop 
seed 1.95, timothy seed 1.65@1.75, 








corn .78@79c p bu, oats 57@ 
58c, timothy hay 14@14.75 Pp 
ton, clover hay 12@12.50, tangled 
rye straw 11@11.50, middlings 27 


@30, bran 27.50@28,.cmy. butter 30 
@3l1c p Ib, dairy 24@25c, cheese 14@ 
17c, eggs 20c p doz, live fowls 16@ 
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SICK DOCTOR 
SeNree und Pat ee 


The. food experience of a physician 
in his own case when worn and weak 
from sickness and when needing 
nourishment the worst way is val- 
uable : 

“An attack of grip, so severe it 
came near making an end of me, left 
my stomach in such condition [ could 
not retain any ordinary food. I knew 
of course that I must have food nour-. 
ishment or I could never recover. 

“7 began to take four teaspoonfuls 
of Grape-Nuts and cream three times 
a day and for 2 weeks this was almost 
my only food; it tasted so delitious 
that I enjoyed it immensely and my 
stomach handled it perfectly from the 
first mouthful. It was sc nourishi 
I was qnickly built back to nor 
health and strength. 

“Grape-Nuts is of great value as 
food to sustain life during serious at- 
tacks in which the stomach is so de- 

it cannot digest and assimilate 
other foods. 

“T am convinced that were Grape- 
Nuts more widely used by physicians, 
it would save many lives that are oth- 
erwise. lost from lack of nourish- 
ment.” 

Absolutely the most perfect food in 
the world. Trial of Grape-Nuts 
days proves. “There's a Reason.” 

Look in pkg. for the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. Thoy 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


FIX YOUR ROOF 
in oe will Sane 
frome steel. paves: fier Le ‘abiaahe Soot is’ my. 
worn-out roofs pew. Satisfaction 
Sout it. Wit for it today 
Oblo 


515 





The Portes Root 


Roof Fix 223232: 


Ts Aulieein Mkintacetins a.cdhenn Xt, 





BUY DIRECT, INGERSOLL’S BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


At fy emg mg Paras, Delivered — 
eee nae Barns, atom, of and SAVE Deaters 


Pe eke Sepa este 


Box a Oring Te tak 
DRILLING & 


Wel PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, 
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b=] 
with various other 





17c p Ib, turkeys eae. 


Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


“Conpants.of any piece of ld, whou its tengte 


ether sefal fareh gables. ‘=e 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street. New York 
















































































HE quality, the price, the ease with 
. which it can be laid, the fact that it 
fequires no painting, its adaptability for 
any climate, have made Amatite “The 
Great American Ready Roofing.” 

We have never stood still under any 
belief that Amatite was as good as it 
could be made~or “good enough.” Our 
aim has always been Perfection, and while 
working towards that goal we have 
striven to make Amatite leader over all 

kinds of ready roofings. 

Nothing short of that has ever sst- 


The qualities which have brought 
such phenomenal success to Ama- 
tite are the qualities which are 
peculiar to Amatite alone, and 
these are no secret. 

That which makes Ama- 
tite the best wearing 





NEEDS NO PAINTING 

FIRE RETARDENT 
DURABLE & LASTING. 
ANYONE CAN LAY IT | 


-HAMMER 




















waterproof roofing is the liberal use of 
that time tested and absolutely supreme 
waterproofing material—Coal Tar Pitch. 

Nothing has been discovered or made 
that equals it for keeping out the water. 

With two layers of coal tar pitch as 
the foundation, interlaid between layers 
of wool felt—we add atop finish of real 
mineral matter—a combination for a 
ready roofing that cannot be excelled. 

These may seem extravagant state- 
ments, but we “stand by the goods” 
and behind them, and an easy way to 
settle all doubt in your mind isto 
write for a sample and test it 
yourself, 

Any one of the offices 
mentioned below will gladly 
send a free sample and 
booklet upon 
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BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chisago Philadelphia Boston 
Cleveland St.Louis Pittsburg NewOrleans KansasCity 


Cincinnati Minneapolig 














GET OUR FREE SAMPLE which we send for inspection. Test it for 
strength, stiffness and rigidness, then look tothe galvanizing. File 
it and see how thick that is, e want you to satisfy yourself 
that for YOU Brown Fence isthe best fence to buy for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Chickens, etc. Our fences are made of extra 


heavy Steel Wire—both strand and stay wires No. 9 gauge. 


SELLS AT 16 to 36c PER ROD DELIVERED, WE PAY THE FREIGHT, 
Easytoputup. Stands staunch, solid and rigid. Won't sag or 
og Sows. Our prices are less than you would pay for much 
lighter fences,—fences not half so durable, Write today for 
sample and catalog showing 150 styles, 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 61 Cleveland, Ohla, 








FENCES AND GATES 


stand every test b 
Closely and firmly woven 
of Jarge wire. 

Our catalog tells how 
to build many beautiful 
designs of all steel fen- » IND. 
cing cheaper than wood 
fence. 


THE CYCLONE WOVEN 








CYCLONE | 





a For a 22-Inch Hog Fence; 16e for 
26-inch; 19¢ for 31-inch; 32 1-2e 





15 Cents a Rod 





for 3@inch; 2%¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence, 60-inch Poultry 











Fence 87¢e. Lowest prices ever 








made. Sold on 30 da: 
Catalog f. 








trial. 
ree. Writefor Yetoday. 





























KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 203, M rf 
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Cheap as Wood. 








WIRE FENCE CO. | 3 
12BSE. BEth Street | 
Cleveland,O. | @ | 





ENCE [3c Up Per Rd. 


Get our 1909 prices on any style fence. We 
seli direct,you get al} dealers’ and jobbers’ 
ofit when you buy direct from our 
7. Write at once. Anc 
‘a. Go. Dept. 


agents Ourcatalog is Free. ite fo 





hor Fence 
A, Cleveland, 0. 





nce. 8! an 
can make it; lasts o lifetime. 
Write for catalog and prices, 
The Frost Wire Fence Co. 
Dept, A Cleveland,@, A 





combinin 
= and art. 
churches,cemeteries 
Send for FRE 

inam CATALOG. Address 
‘ i The 


mM Ward Fence Co. 
Box 697 Decatur,ind | 


or lawns, 








Wemenafestere Lawn and Farm Fence. Sell dir 
shipping to users oniy, at m ufacty rers’ Prices. X 
r 





it today. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG, CO, 993 lth St., Terre Haute, ind. 





Journal 








reply, . 


Mention This W°7: yrs" 


you'll get a very prompt 











CONDITIONS IN THE CIGAR LEAF STATES 


DIFFER WIDELY—PENNSYLVANIA AND 
WISCONSIN GROWERS PROSPEROUS—-NEW, 
YORK MADE A POOR AVERAGE—NEW, 
ENGLAND *N PROCESS OF READJUST= 
MENT 





In a retrospective view of the cigar 
leaf industry the noticeable feature is 
the widely varying conditions in the 
several] states. Wisconsin has had a 
prosperous year. A fairly large crop 
Was produced and the range of pricés 
throughout the season was such that 
growers made reasonable ~ profits, 
They are encouraged to at least re- 
mew the acreage of last year. Re- 
cently the market at Edgerton, which 
is the principal tobacco trading cen- 
ter of the state, has been quiet. Prices 
suffered little, however, on account of 
this apparent lack of demand. There 
is no weakness in the situation since 
stocks of 1908 tobacco in growers’ 
hands of that state are conceded to 
be small. The range of price this 
season was 5% @1lc and the average 
about 9c. 

Ohio had a reduced yield owing to 
dry weather and the market has 
dragged throughout the winter. Of 
late there has been a buying boom 
and prices show some improvement. 
Spanish is selling near.the 12c mark 
though the bulk of the crop was sold 
at a range of 8@1ic, 10c possibly be- 
ing the average. Preparations are 
going on for the 1909 crop. The 
acreage is still very much in doubt. 

Pennsylvania had a prosperous year 
taken as a whole. The season opened 
with low prices and there was a tend- 
‘ency to rush the crop to market at 
8@9c p lb. The Lancaster county to- 
bacco growers’ assn expressed indig- 
nation at such sacrifice of the interest 


| of the tobacco growers and its pro- 


test had an excellent moral effect. 
Toward the close of the season prices 
were at the top for the year, and 11 
and 12c was the average for good 
crops. It is very likely that the acre- 
age this year will be fully as large as 
that of 1908. Perhaps there will be a 
slight increase. 

In N Y state growers had a very 
unsatisfactory year. The crop was of 
a rather poor quality owing to the 
drouth and it was generally passed up 
by buyers. It is still being worked off 
at low prices, 7 and 8c being the aver- 
age. Some filler is selling as low as 6c; 
selected leaves do not bring over 15c. 
It is probable that a reduction in 
acreage will be noted when statistics 
are gathered for 1909. 

In the Ct valley the 1908 crop when 
averaged will represent a disappoint- 
ment to the growers. Starting out with 
excellent promise of fine quality and 
abundant yield, the crop proved @ 
rather mediocre wrapper. It was too 
dark and much of it went into filler. 
In this section of the country where 
large quantities of fertilizer have to 
be used to bring production up to a 
paying quantity, it scarcely pays to 
raise filler in competition with the 
more fertile states of the west. 

It is probable that there will be a 
shifting of acreage in the Ct valley in 
1909. Many of the poorer farmers 
will drop out of the business._ The 
stronger men will turn to the produc- 
tion of a higher quality tobacco. 
Acreage of tent or shade grown to- 
bacco will be increased. With im- 
proved methods in the cultivation and 
curing, and by the adoption of some 
new type of wrapper leaf, the pros- 
pects for a profitable future in grow- 
ing wrapper tobacco in the Ct yalley 
are by no means dismal. 

Florida received better prices for its 
shade grown tobacco last year than 


| in previous years and the tendency 


ORNAMENTAL WIRE 0 STEEL FENCE 


toward increased acreage will prob- 
ably continue. Texas is coming along 
with a good filler crop which may be 


slightly increased over previous 
years. 
Tariff discussion and _ legislation 


have disturbed the market and in a 
measure caused growers to hesitate, 
but force of habit and hope of profits 
from more scientific methods, will 
doubtless make the avreage for all 
the states average 2 ty the samie_as 


q last- year. 









Monday, Apr 12, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle markeg 
-uled dull last week, steers, bulls ang 
fat cows declining 5@10c, with meaj. 
um and common cows holding abou€ 
steady. Calves declined 50c, with some 
sales 75c lower. Today there were 9 
cars of cattle and 5100 calves on sale, 
Steers were in limited supply and 
steady; bulls also on light receipts 
were firm; fat cows steady; mediuny 
and common slow and 10@15c lower. 
On heavy receipts of calves veals de- 
clined 25@50c. Steers av 1150 to 1399 
lbs sold at $5.60@6.55 p 100 ibs. 

Sheep were easier. Lambs continuea 
dull all. the week and prices werg 
drooping, closing about steady. Today 
there were 7 cars of stock on sale, 
Sheep ruled steady; lambs slow with 
very few prime or choice handy lambs 
offered. Wool sheep sold at $4.50@ 
6.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 4@4.25, common 
clipped sheep 4@4.50, unshorn lambs 
6.50@8.25, with no choice on sale, 
lambs 5.65@7.25, clipped culls 5, a 
few N Y and Pa spring lambs at 4.75 
@5 ea. 

Hogs continued firm last week, ad- 


vancing 10c on Friday, and closing 
with an upward tendency on Buffalo 
and western advices. Today there 


were 3 cars on sale. Good N Y state 
hogs, 194 lbs average, at $7.70 p 100 
Ibs. Country dressed hogs about dons 
for the season. 
The Horse Market 

The demand continued good in ail 
parts of the city last week and prices 
firm. Chunks and _ choice heavy 
drafters were in fair supply and ac- 
tive at last week’s figures. Second- 
handers were-not plenty and good, 
sound serviceable horses sold at $125 
@275 p head. 


At Buffalo, Apr 12—Cattle market 


opened 10@20c higher today on light 
receipts, 130 head comprising today’s 
receipts. Prime steers $6.60@6.75 p 
100 lbs, good to choice 6.50@6.70, 
heifers 5.20@5.95, feeders 4.45@5.15, 
milch cows 25@60 ea, top veal calves 
8.25@8.75. Sheep strong, receipts 79 
cars. Top wool lambs 825@8.50, 
wethers 6.60@6.70, ewes 5.80@6.30. 
Hog receipts 850 head, market steady. 
Heavy shipping 7.70@7.80, Yorkers 
7.60@7.70, light mixed 7.40@7.50, 
pigs 7@7.10. , 
At Pittsburg, April 12—Cattle re 
ceipts today 85 cars. Market active 
and firm. Choice steers $6.50@6.60 
p 100 Ibs, good to choice 6.25@6.40, 
heifers 5.60@5.90, butcher cows 4.500) 
4.75. Veal calves 5.50@8.25. Hog re- 
ceipts 80 cars. Heavy shipping 7.65@ 
7.70, medium 7.60@7.65, heavy Yonk- 
ers 7.60, light 7@7.20, pigs 6.60 @6.75. 
Sheep receipts 25 cars. Clipped lambs 
strong at $5@7, clipped sheep 4@5.50. 


Hop Growers Encouraged 








Placing of.a few contracts at al 
advance of 1@2c above present 
market has encouraged hop grows 
ers in New York state and on 
the Pacific coast to make another 
attempt to extract profits from theif 
yards: This seems to be an ann 
stimulus which, though it may not be 
administered by design, has the ef- 
fect of keeping up a much greater 
acreage of hops than home and for- 
eign demand appears to warrant, con- 
sidering the prices which have pre- 
vailed t.e last two years. Prices 
however, ‘are better this year hes 
year ago. Many contracts were madé 
at 9c. This was chiefly in Ore. = 
year the price is at lic on the coas 
and 15c in N Y state. b 

Stocks of hops of all crops } ° 
ers’ and dealers’ hands in the U ered 
72,387 bales, according to ve 
trade estimates.. Reports from ork 
ers also indicate that stocks are mu 
lower this year than ever before. F 
detailed statement of the 1908 crop 
hops on _ hand is as follows: 0’. ¥ 
bales, Wash 1500, Cal 2396, “ by 
2000. Of this amount eaat held 
growers is about 6000 bales. 

Total shipments from Cobleskil 
N Y, for the seven months hae 
March 31 were 4624 bales, as ia “es 
Sept, 1908, 372; Oct 385, Nov (i aa 
Jan, 1909, 381, Feb, 982, ok: 
March 828. Shipments for the . 
ended April 3 were 345 bales. j 


n grow- 
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The Milk Market 


At New Work, the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt net to the ship- 
per in the 26-c zome. There was a 
smaller falling off in the demand 
through the Jewish holidays than was 
expected. Owing to this fact, there 
was no special meeting held in the 
course of last week, as was expected. 
Several of the members met on Fri- 
day, canvassed the situation and.de- 
cided to call one for Tuesday, Apr 13. 
Many in the trade believe the price 
will be dropped to 8c on Apr 15 on 
the strength of no diminution of the 
surplus. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
at cans for the week ended Apr 10 
ere? 


Milk Cream 








Erie ccccccccccesesess. Salis - Baae 
Ss isquehanna eeerereee 12,474 250 
West Shore .eecsscesee 15700 1,126 
Lackawant@® ..-eccceee 40,000 1,300 
New York Central 

(long haul) ...e.... 47,314 3,000) 
New York Central 

(Harlem) seeeeee 10,500 1,650 
Ontario .sccees osasecs. Guest 2,422 

high Valley......ce. 24,138 905 
Homer Ramsdeli line . 2, 130 
New Havem .escecccece 14,166 125 
Other SOUFCES ...seeee 5 25 

Totals .¢cuheasewbens 255,8 13,374 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cmy 


tter 27@32c p Ib, dairy 18@19c, 
se 16@1lic, eggs. 20c p doz, live 


15@16c p ib, ducks i4c, pota- 
$1@1.05 p bu. sweets 2.25 @ 3.25 


bl, eabbage 55 p.-ton, celery 380@ 
Sc p doz behs, lettuce 1@2 p bskt, 
‘ mbers 3@3.50, spinach W@7T0c p 


bx, onions 1@1.15 p bu. 








Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 000 People Weekly 


Farmers’ Exchange 





THIS DEPARTMENT & is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist., ~ ae... e cost one only 
FIVE CENTS cs word you can advertise anything 
you wish buy, sell or 

THI ADDRE SS must be cous as part of the 
advertisement end - eac’ a mumber counts 
iT) word. Cash m company each order, 
and vertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to 

COPY must be received Friday to rantee in- 
ser n issue of the following Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 

accepted at the rate, but will be 
in our REAL ESTATE MARE 
,ACK-FACEI 


be allowed under this he: 
Mv as notic ceable as a large one. 

E RATE for the “Farmers” Exchange” ad- 
er g h. only FIVE cents a word eech insertion. 


f MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 














GOLDEN AND LACED Wyandottes, 
pm ag XS DiwvEn: Mineral 
‘0! 
Spriegs N i. 
2 ae es 
eges 
for ‘the GRANT MOYER, 

lain, NY. 

BRONZE | TURKEYS Fine, ris: 
hardicst and best iaowm it gee 


ALLIE HOLMES, Woot Winteld.” New Yan 





BUCKEYES Kegs 
Metcalf strain; none better; 
some. 0. J. STODDARD, 


SS eee oe 
layers an hand- 
ht 





mF 5-4 - A Eh | 


HOWARD EASTAIAN, Waterville, N eee" it 





BUFF AND a. BOCKS, s 


7. 


heavy layers. 
MRT TAYLOR. “Washington, 


plendid stock, 
ae 8 chicks. 





fertile eggs. 
ING, Clitton Springs, New York. 


ISLAND BEDS, eae ci 


HORN: 





a gg eens ws, 
Comb. $4, 100 
LECHORN ARMS, Lancaster, 


eS 





rated get es Cook st 
WIN, Fillmore. N 


tain, Barred Rock 
five cents each. &, 





YORKSHIRES. 
. Frewsburg. N 








—. 


o 
FA 


, Lebanon, Ohio. 
‘lotr pigs, Silver strain. 
. Dundes, N Y. ‘a 





ANSEL 





MISCELLANEOUS 
PAY FOR EXPERIENCE—We want the 


~’ suc. 


the 


3 § 
e 
bs 





soon 

you advertised fer help, or a 

tion, just tell us "the number of letters bag 
ow soon na got the help = Ey. 


ta a contest closes June 1, so write 

oy. Address ADVERTISING "EXPERIENCE 

CONTEST, Adv 
Lafayette St, New York City. 





safety 








TO LAY— =e lof 
—_ ¢ 4 AANBE FA POULTRE RM, 


Tkaxen Springs, N 








EGGS—Barred_ Plymouth Rocks, better. 
Souter. See. Prize seed corn. G. W. W. TILTON, 
a. 
15 EGGS, $1._ Fine Rose Comb Black M 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, CLARE REARWIN. pr 
gelica, New. York, 





vane RUN REDS, 
Eggs, $1 a chicks, is cents. 
Motters, 


feathers 
RB. J. 


“Douser, 





BARR. AND WHITE 
a Bo. 108. HWOODLAND 


POULTRY awa, 





WHITE LEGHORN White W: 
LAWRENCE aBNO OLD, 


t He 





OTS POULTRY, best 2 
®. Catalog. 


| ability 


| MYRICK, 
Lafayette 


A GOooD — OF INTEREST, perfect 
principal, a share in extra profits 


so you can 


.F 


and avail- 
yet your money when you really 
need it. This 2% what we have accomplished for our 
security holders’ for rter of a century—an un- 
ae f you have any money to in 
will pay you to write me for particulars, HERB 
President 0: . Fa Company, 
St, New York Ci 


oF ge yo SILOS— ‘The interchange ble oor 

makes satisfied customers, spruce, ~ 

Our Brutus Seneca ‘hay racke 

Er =~] eae ate 
H CO, Weedsport, N Y. : 
VERLASTING = POSTS, _e by 


weather. a-¥ 


eeps 
ground. Will last. forever. ny use from 
Costs 
PRESERVING EGGS, the “Why and How’’ is 


less than 2 ee". r vet 
cents for recipe. HAAS CO, 12's 

Shamokin, Pa. 

the name of a new, book that tells how to ma- 
terially increase pouty profits. Circular d 


lescrib- 
send your name and [’ll do the 


it 
T 
439 






































extra fine | 
. } 


et ee for. Seoklet. 
iG, Highwocd, Dundee, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINA SOWS bred. 





Agriculturist, 49 | 































































WANT Railway na 
te $1600. So, Sait rs 
No because of poor 





be kicked 





©, 2 
WANTED—Railway mail clerks. Selerr 


tion, free. we. FRANKLIN INSTITURE, Dept 


AGENTS WANTED . 


AGENTS-—Seil self. 
Just being out as an 

covered by patents. A 
strop sold. Strop retails for jis. 
= ot oo for something new 

‘or 

4 made 33 sales one 
two hours. Outfit fra TH 
Bidg, Dayton, 0. 

ge gy wee Hy i combination _rolli: 3 
nine articles lightn —e ee B+ Lo : 
free. FORSHEE } MFC co. Box Dayton, 0. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
DO XOU NEED FARM HELP! The Jewish 





firet 














to 
farms. Most of them are without nt experince, but 
they are able-bodied and willing to 

speak little or no English, rithough ee ag BN 

















1b "HENRY "ue ing book free, Jus speak German. [If you can make use of such bee 
Guakertown,’ Pa. rest. EDGAR WARREN Atkinson, N & please communicate with us, stating —_= a Be . whi 
pay, whether the work is nent 
SELECTED Rose Comb Brown Leghora 20 FARMERS’ WATERPROOF or plain canvas | You prefer a single or married man. “hon are a 
$1; 100, $3.50. WM CLARK, New Hampton, ¥. | covers for stacks, Implements, hay caps, Diant bed phisanthropic organization, whose object it is to 
YMOUTH ROCKS of ality nom tents, ete, irculars, samples — and en Lares to become farmers. We 
PLYM uality. charge no commission to é¢mployer or em; ¥ 
Se ee 1k DE Wil G. MOYER, Quakertown, Pe. | DEBBY. @ Warren St, New Yo Address FARM LABOR BUREAU, 174 Second Ave, 
10 LOVELY POST CARDS, 0c. Perfect bean? | New York Cit 
BOSS Bast Rocks, ie “es colors, latest designs, COR- | 
jay strains; 16 $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. RELL CO, 8 FS St, New York. ~ FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
DE ISLAND REDS—Choice birds 15 ease Italiane ‘(30 "Lafayette St. Telephone "118 
RHO MOTORCYCLE OUTFIT, attach I 
I. E. GRANTIER, Forestville, . , attach to any Vid lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE. 
pot ade or call; a bargain. HUGH H. DUV Send for circular and application blanks, 
GUE Ae aie ee 
AR me SOY, FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, etc, address MARKET. 
THOROUGHBRED White Rock cams. CHAS P. WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg. Pa. OUR REAL ESTATE . 
; oY t, ; 
GOODLEY, Brandywine Summi ‘a DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 





LIGHT BRAHMAS exclusively. 
OWEN 


; Eggs, $1 per 15. 
UNDERWOOD, Fleming, Pa 








MINORCAS AND LEGHORNS. Circular 
WILLIAM MINSKER, Dauphin, Pa 
FISHEL White Rock eggs, cheap. ARTHUR 


BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 





439 Lafayette Street, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


Y, Toulouse and Embden geese, 


HOUDAN EGGS §1 per sitting. JOE ORDWAY, 
Canisteo, N Y. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 









































Se per 13, $5 per 200. 
ngs “Oswego Co, N Y: 


P ORPINGTON EGGS, 6 $1 10 &. Two 
Hol land i. me cheap; also 9 eggs $2. 
es, pedigreed. 


Lora Perales” P.. Ww. 





















Seen Be oe 


BR LE TU RKE 
I i Indian Runner duck, Barred Rock and te 
vi lotte, White Guineas. Eggs for hatch- O-PAGE POULTRY and d_ pigson book, free, also 

g i stock and treatment. Circular. rrets, hares, etc. Colored catalog, 10 cents. 

BI CONN LL, Ligonier, Ind. $kngers FARM, Telford, Pa. 
ALE Cock and four hens, Black Lang- LIVE OocKk 

An r hens, Rom Comb White Leg- st 

ond six 2 a. Lafieche. All fit for 
ke etition two dollars each. 0p ALES AND MULES—Raise mules and ¢ 
TI PARKER bh + BR, if 4 fine, large jacks, jennies and mules, he to et 
—- a lends high, weigh from 700 to 1500 Ibs, ones. 
R. Prize-winning strains, Light and ee ene, Boe we y pay a@ part of wee -¥ 2A — 
ra Rh¢ Is _ <¥ te | an i nteed. 
W L treed Mocks, Single ‘Gow mis, White | and PREKLER'S SACK FARM, West Elkton, 
= n Leghorns, §1 F. ag PRES- | Ohio, 

A Nd 
: ae Se STAR FARM GRADES—Tho best in the ae 
E QP wo. | #@ to s milk per day. e have on hand now | 
Hea eo te Comb" white = several  * that cannot be duplicated. If in 
R thode Island Reds White Wyan- | need of this is your opportunity. Agee 
do TAX in H. CORWITH, ‘Water Mill, N Y¥. HORACE :* ‘BRONSON: Dept G, Cortland, NY. 

\NTEED best varieties hatching eggs, FOR SALE Guernsey bull, —5 7: Hanibal 
References. Established. Thousands | 11526, dropped May 10,, 1906 adres ARVEY E 
8 tomers, Best express. Securely packed. JONES, dence one 
( g AG McCAEN CO, Delaware, N J. mile west of » 4 Station” 

FOR SALE—White and Barred P R White In-| OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS—CROSS-ROAD 
i es, White Leghorns and Rhode Island | FARM, Plattsburg, N Y. Choice pigs from —— 
Reds {atching eggs, six each. ELKINS | Winning strains. en guaranteed. rge 
Pal JULTRY FARM, Bikins Park, Pa. litters of large p 
BI NGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, ¢ to FOR CALB-Tee Gomasand a balls. sat 

utility strain out, laying largest | able for service. teats of registration fu on f 
wi ‘Eggs $1 15. $5 100. Honesty piprantecd. Address RUMSONHILL FAR ~——S 
samp. K. § MOSE LEY, Cambridge, N Jersey. 

FAULTLESS” HOUDANS, the business hen ABERDEEN-ANGUS, young stock; Black Minorca 
the Non-sitters, wonderful layers. | and Silver ed Hamburg eggs at $1 per 15, 
Ten bred yeaistered ae ¥ me, is each. | AUSTIN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, N Y. 

0 Camb: 
SPE ~ cor PR ty y= ae am ond Funck Coe 

SPECIAL SALE_= 13; Barred Sete. allions, havin mality, finish, style and action. 
gyite Ro J --® a: White eat Write ELWOO TkrN. Auburn, N Y. 

- Rocks ELI TecHune "Bande Pa. JERSEY BULL, yearling, best ... fine 

——__ animal; priced low for quick sale. H. UNDER- 
\WHiTE WYANDOTTE EGGS, excellent, fertility. HILL, East Aurora, New York. 

ed for ying, Dustin strain. Spogel 
Apr 2G" SLOUNT. | _ PRIZE HOLSTEINS, veal 


We ae, | Pee 





sp for shipment. 


POLAND-CHINAS—Choice service boars 
ring ready . SNYDER, sal | 


. 





60 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Fox and _ Beagle 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each 
Week 





Hounds. few eligible Collie pups. AMBROSE TAY- 
LOR, West Chester, Pa. 

A ala Taga and gray foxes. ROSS BROWN, 
Talladega, A 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Ryckman, very large, 
aa and early. Thousand, $3.25. Other 
tandard varieties, thousand. Ft Palmetto aspar- 
ARRY L. SQUIRES, 


ous roots, thousand, 
Good Ground, N 

CABBAGE PLANTS—400,00 stocky, well-hardened 
Marty J 


lersey Wakefield and Charleston Wakefield 
genes ne ready to ae a will stand hard freezing. 


W. ROCHELLE, Chester, 





New | 


FOR SALE—Medium clover mol, $5.50 to $7.50 
el; —e we seed. 50 to $4.50 bushel; 

onion sets, bush ow $1.75 Seshel. 

JOSEPH &. HOLLAND. Milford, "Delaware. 


25,000 PALMETTO asparagus roots, 
on 





is 





Large, healthy ae roots, $2.75 
a $12.50 for 5000. WM W. STERLING & 
BON, Cutchogue, N Y. 





CABBAGE PLANTS—Three million strong. mechs 
plants. Alli yarieties ready June 1; 60 per 
thousand. JAMES THOMAS & SONS, "Cheater, 





ONION —v = a growers 
flealers. Have th nent varieties 
crop. SCHILDER- BROS, P Chillicothe. 0. 


_ NOTICE them farmer raspberry sets, 
Rhode Island Red ne $2. 
WALTER BENSON, Hastings, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Heritage, Success, 
mt Wm It. Prices * om SAMUEL 
M. ROBERTS, Moorestown, N J. 


1,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS « 
roots, lowest prices. Free catalog. CEDAR y. PARK 
FARM, Dighton, Mass. 

FLORENCE Pa re pt _ Profuctivenats, 
=. 2 ~~ ik at i $2 hundred. HICKS, 


PURE H YIELDING SEED CORN. Catalog 
free. WBROOK FARMS, Williamsport, 


and 
1908 





bo __ 

















pes RS Pe uk: potatoes; farmer's 
wk. AL ER, Stewartstown, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, § 
HERMAN CONROW, Moorestown, New 


DAHLIAS, 3% varieties, $1; giadioli, $1 100, - 
paid. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. as 











from our own 


| description. 
N ¥ 





FARM FOR SALE—Aged owner, to get 
sale of his 60-acre home farm at the low price of 
$2500; will throw in 8 cows; 600 cords 
orci for 100 to 20 bbls yearly; 
house, 2 barns; ail in fine condition. For f 
tails and traveling instructions to this Empire State 
money-maker, see Page &, ‘‘Strout’s April Bulletin,” 
just out; full of fresh bargains; as rated; bed 
free. Dept 106, B.A. STROOT CO, Unive 


Syracuse, NN 

FREE TO BUYERS who want farms, land, tim- 
ber tracts, wood lots, village, town, city property. 
Write us what you want and where you want 
Without expense to you we will put you in touc 
with our clients who can furnish you at you 
desire, provided you are satisfied with price, terms, 
location and property, This service is ent 

to all buyers. We do business thro roughou' 
United States and Canada. MYRICK SYNDICATE. 
Springfield, Mass. 








FOR SALE—Fifty-eight acres, fine modern, ten- 
room house with porch and lawn, three barns, 
enough wood and timber on the farm to pay for it, 
One wile from station and village. 


ene-half cash, HALL’S FARM AGENCY, "Owego, 
New York. 


g WISCONSIN LANDS a Marinette comm 5 
‘arming and grazing lands, cheap. - 
LAND 00, “ood 


let and map. 8 ae 

Farm Lands,” Box 9% oy Marinetto, Wis. 
WANTED—Parties with farms Send 
REALTY EXCHANGE oo” Walton, 














Busy Filling Orders—No Time 
to Write 


American Agriculturist, New York 
Gity. Gentlemen: In reply to your 
letter of the 24th, bég to say that I 
was so busy fillink orders that I had 
promised on dates that I did not have 
time to answer your letter when it 
was received. * * .* Should I con- 
tinue in business and advertise in the 
American Agriculturist, I should be 
obliged to employ a secretary, espe- 
cially to see to my correspondence. 
I have nearly sold out, only two tom 
turkeys for sale.—[{Allie Holmes, 
Advertiser of Bronze Turkeys, West 


j Winfield, N Y. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 
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“LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS , 


COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 




















& Cattle Hogs: Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs, 

i 1909 | 1908. | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
‘0 $7.10 1$7.15 |$7.32 |$6.25 |$7.00 $6.60 

ew York | 6.75 | 7.00 | 7.40 | 6.65 | 6.50 | 7.00 
‘alo 6.75-| 6.85 | 7.56 | 6.40 | 6.65 | 6.85 
sasCity{ 6.70 | .7.00 | 7.10 | 6.10 | 6.50 | 6.50 
burg 6.50 | 6.85 60 | 6.40 | 5.50 bd 











> ‘—- 


At Chicago, cattle suffered a sharp 
decline on heavy receipts, but. later 
reacted, leaving the net loss 5@10c 
on some grades. Top steers were 
quoted at $7.10 p 100 Ibs. Having seen 
the market slump, buyers were disap- 
pointed when short receipts gave a 
new impetus to prices and they held 
back orders. Eastern buyers and ex- 
porters have recently been purchas- 
ing on a hand to mouth scale, Butch- 
ers report a rather poor demand for 
beef. They point to industrial condi- 
tions which are not altogether satis- 
factory Choice to prime steers are 
quoted at 6.50@7.10, fair to good 6@ 
6.35, butcher cows 3.30@4.85, stock- 
ers and feeders, 3.90@5.50, milkers 
and springers, each, 48@60. 

Hogs made a new record for the 
year, advancing 5@10c over quota- 
tions of previous weeks, Supplies have 
recently been light and even at the 
higher prices are cleaned up. Condi- 
tions are rather puzzling, either re- 
flecting a shortage in conditions of 
swine or perhaps indicating that 
farmers are too busy with planting 
operations to attend to the shipment 
of hogs. Shippers are heavier pur- 
chasers than usual arfd have a fairly 
active provision trade. Choice heavy 
shipping hogs $7.25@ 7.32%, butcher 
hogs 7.20@7.30, mixed packing 7.15@ 
7.25, choice pigs 5.75 @6.65. 

Steadiness marks the live mutton 
trade. Supplies are light, but demand 
is not sufficiently brisk to give life to 
the market. The undertone of the 
market is firm. There is a scare of 
short supplies for April and May. Ad- 
vices from Co) state that the last full 
trainload has been shipped and a fair 
quantity at feeding stations in the vi- 
cinity of Chicago, but these stocks 
will soon be cleaned up, leaving a 
bare spot in the market. Choice lambs 
are quoted at $7.90@8.25, good to fat 
native ewes §.25@6.75, native wethers 
6@7, feeding lambs 7@7.70. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 























Cash or | Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 

Chicago . | 1.243] .92 | 674 | .67 | .54} | 52 
New York | 1.334} .97 | .764 | .76 594 | .68 
Boston ..| — — | .784 | .77 «| 61 | «£65 
Toledo . . | 1.36] .94 | .68} | .69 | 56 | .58 
St, Louis . | 1.24 91 = 66 f 51 
Min’p’lis | 1.22 99 | 624 | .66 | 52} | .51 
Liverpool | 1.24 | 1.01 ' .82 | .77 —_ = 





The Smaller Wheat Reserves 


At Chicago, wheat has sold at the 
highest price since 1898, with one ex- 
ception; the market the last week or 
ten days greatly unsettled and at 
times violently excited. May wheat 
was pushed up to $1.26% p bu, with 
July touching a level of 1.15 before 
appreciable reaction. These prices are 
15@20c higher than Jan 1, when bull- 
ish speculators were getting into con- 
trol, and are 27@3+4c higher than one 
year ago, in the middle of Apr, 1908. 








In the last few weeks the situation has 
broadened rapidly, bull leaders having | 
things much their own way. 
One of the recent developments is | 
the exceptionally wide premium paid | 
for good milling wheat, particularly | 
in the southwest, where prices since 
midwinter have been’ pushed up 20@ 
80c p-bu on choice grades. This 
would suggest actual scarcity, with 
reserves whittling down rapidly, and 
some belief manifested that not much | 
of the new winter wheat crop will be 
available for market until July is well 
along. At top prices quoted there | 


THE LATEST 


were numerous realizing sales, holders 
who had bought at a high level de- 
siring to take profits. 

Watching the Winter Wheat Plant 

Uncertainty still surrounds’ the 
growing winter wheat = plant, with 
some sharp complaints of drouth and 
indifferent . development, suggesting 
that in many important sections the 
crop is somewhat backward for the 
first half of Apr. Reports, 
are not all of one tenor, with many 
scattered advices to traders indicating 
promise of excellent development. 

Coarse grains did not sympathize 
with wheat, showing some disposition 
to ‘work to a lower price level. 
May corn touched 67c p _ ~o»bu, 
thence off to 66c @before it found 
its balance; No 2 in store 66@67c. 
Cash demand was fair at the high 
price level. 

After selling at a high price level, 
oats reacted 1@2c, market through- 
out nervous and speculative traders 
somewhat at sea. Reports of ener- 
getic seeding were at hand, and the 
weather was reasonably favorable for 
the start of the next crop. Cash de- 
mand fair on the basis of about 55c 
p bu for. standard in store, May de- 
livery close to that; Sept, new crop, 
39% @ 40c. . 

Barley ruled a little lower, with 
less demand for common grades to 
mix with other feed grains. Offerings 
only moderate, as a2 whole. Malting 
barley 62@65c p bu, low grades 57 
@ 62c. 

Timothy seed was nearly steady, 
contract prime $3.70@3.75 p 100 lbs, 


TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Corn Planter 











The most complete, accurate, durable and easily 
handled double row planter in the market. It has 
been thoroughly tested and approved, and is equally 
as popular as the genuine single row Eclipse Planter. 
Send for circular and testimonials. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60. 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





Let Us Tell You How 
You Can Paint Your 
_——— 





In order to introduce “Unito” Paint every where, 
we have adopted a Co-operative plan for getting 
our paints into .very community which will pay 


our pétrons for their help. You can haveall the 
Unito Paint you want—either House or Barn Paint 
—inany color without sending us one cent of money. 
You not only can paint your own buildings without 
cost to you, but, without effort on your part can 
make them bring you actual cash— 


Send No Money 


We mean just what we say—this is our own ex- 
clusive plan and is the greatest paint offer ever 
made, It is not a plan to give away Unito Paint. 
Our co-operative plan enables you to see the paint 
—to use the paint—and yet you don’t have to pay @ 
cent for it—not even when the job is dome and you 
are fully satisfied. If you need any paint, don’t pay 
out your own good money—but write and get our 
1968 Co-operative Plan. It will actually pay you 
cash to use Unito Paint. Every galion of Unito 
Paint is backed by a 5-year guarantee. 


scare fei Oe actin, Wein 
The United Factories Company 
Dept. P 24, Cleveland, Ohio 


You 
Need 











however, ~ 





MARKETS 


The Best Roofing in the World For 
Farm Buildings. 

















For steep, flat or circalar roofs. 
DURABLE, WATERPROOF, FIRE RESISTING, ECONOMICAL 
s@ Write for BOOKLET and Samples. 
Established 1855. 
a MAURICE O’MEARA CO., 
448 Pearl Street, =: New York. 





ZIMMERMAN ANTI- 
SAG STRAP HINGE 


Only practical improvement in a century. 
Carries up to 10 tons load 

without sagging. For sale at 
Tus all dealers’ or 

direct from 






oR TWiST 





Eastern selling agents: 6. S$. F. Zimmerman & Co. 
21 Arch St. Frederick, Md. (Foreign patents for sale) 


EXGELL er ROOFING 





an 
sTEEL & SIDING 


Direct To You from our own 

at lowest factory prices. We are man- 
ufacturers and die no 2nd hand 

nor short length stuff, Ev 

Wee Our roofing and siding ism 
ty from genvine Charcoal Iron, 
Double Refined Puddled Iron or Stee}. 
Puton the kind of rootthat wears. 
aranteed. Ifitisn'tthe best 








THE UN! e 
; ay RE, Pactortss ce 





9 eo Fo, Pure 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The Only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
remarkable tests. A way out of your roof troubles. 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO., Dept. €, ELYRIA, OHIO 

















SELLS For SIXTY 


GILSON 





pT SEO | 






















Western Canada the Pennant Winner 
“The Last Best West” 
a RE 












me 9 Dene. Ganed 
mI mt, Room - 30, 
Building Syracuse, N, os = 




















Why not locate in"M 
County,(West Coast)? Ten 
acres net as much as a hun- 
dred in Northem States, 
Delightful climate, abundant 
rainfall, convenient markets. 


VEGETABLES NET 





$1000 ACRE. 


Outdoor work the year 
round, several crops a season, 
Lands reasonable. Write 
for full information. 


J. W. WHITE, 


GENERAL INDL. AGENT, 
SEABOARD AIA LINE, 
Oc 


PT. 20 
PORTSMOUTH, VA 
































Cheap Tennessee Farms 






see farms. 


Green 
Poultry and 
Literature. 


Making Men Rich! 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
They raise_big crops of Canta 
loupes, Cabbage, Tomatoes, String Beans, 
rn.etc., also Horses, Cattle, Sheep. Swine, 
rite me at once for Free 
I'}) tell you how to get one of these 
splendid farms for $5 to$20peracre. Act quickly! 
HLF. Smith, Traf. Mgr. 8. C.&# 8t.L, Ry, Dept, B Nashville, Tena, 


Exes. 























nse to - 
EE BOOK of suggestions 


GOWER SPECIALTY COMPARY. 113 Broadway, Hew Yo CO 


Have Running Water 


In house, stable and anywhere else, if 
there's a brook, spring or pond near you 


Power Specialty Co.’s 


Pree Book about Rife s a4 
Bydreulic Rams will tell you 
easy, simple and inexpensive itis betbe 


and Foster 





iho 


se 9 @ oy 


Paaaraa'e’g 






LAWN FENCE 


Lae on d Styles. Soid on trials 














' M 


ake most money 





2 because they di 
quickest time with least power and smallest crews, 


owing to their simple construction and improved, 
patented devices, Portable and stationary. Al! sizes. 


American Saw Mill Rashintre Go, 
120 Hope 8t., Hackettstown, N. J, 
1561 Terminal Buildings, New York 


MILLS 


jo best work in 







































SEA 
fe nature’s own produ 


OSOLT ba f laying and hen tn RS nata: 
ROCK CAN NOT WEA 
le 







or 
rust, warp, crack, Sear, or decay, 









a than short lived 
rm 






AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., 
















GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 


arried from solid rock—split into 


im Purple Slate Roofs are ling, new or ol 
Give ect protection. Reduce insurance rates ‘ 
Afford clean cistern water. Not affected by heat or cold.” rin ones ean tay 


d more money for poor roofing. Write to us f free 
"it wiilsave youmoney. Give name of your | wm 


Box 12 





OUT 

It can’t burn 

never wear out and never uire painti da i ng li aire ; 
=. s req paintingan ferairing ike all other roping 





y for the roo 


Granville, #. ¥. 
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Slowly. 
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clover a shade. firmer, at 9.25@9,35, 
hungarian 1.54@1.85, millets- 160@ 
1.80 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter .Market 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 

New York® Boston Chicago 
9.. 28% 31 28 
70S 31 31 30 
7 31% 31% 380 


At New York, for several weeks but- 
ter prices will aepend largely upon 
the weather conditions, or to be more 


exact, upon the condition of the roads. 
Th irge numberof cows which 
came fresh in March and. early 
April are supplying an extra quantity 
if milk which is kept from the cream- 
eries largely on account of bad roads. 
Chicago has’ reflected this undertone 
f weakness, demand having fallen off. 
Buyers witholding erders in anticipa- 
tion of the antiual slump in - prices. 
Eastern markets have also been. dull 
and easier. Special emy 28 @ 28 % c 
p lb, firsts 25@26c, dairy 24@ 25c, fac- 
t iS % 19¢e, process 22% @2 


At Boston, receipts of fresh stock 


light, demand quiet. Fancy cream- 
ery, tubs 29)@3l1c p 1b, bxs and prints 
80@ 32c, western 28@29c. 

At Chicago, market dull. June extra 

954 25%c, extra in fresh cmy 28c. 
The Cheese Market 

New York, movement of full 

cheese is,restricted by light of- 

s. Market is firm and un- 

d. Full cream specials 16@17c 

15% @16c, skim 1% 


p small fey 


Boston, market unchanged. New 


York fey 





twins 15@15%c p Ib, Vt do, 

Wis young American 16@1ic. 

At Chicago, market steady, trade in 
fair volume. Fall make western 
twins 15@15%c.p 1b, daisies 15%c@ 
li voung Americas 164%@17%¢, 

> brick 15% @16c. 

Unless otherwise st ated, quotations in all in- 
st e wholesale at New York. y refer to 
pri at whic h the produce will sell from store, 
wa se, car or dock. From these, country con- 
sig lust pay freight and commission charges 
W ld in a small way to retailers or con- 
sul an advance is usually secured. 

Appkes—Market steady. Red fruit 
to bring top prices must be excep- 


Spitzenburgs $4@6 p 
Baldwins do, Green- 


tion y choice 

bag, Spys 4@5.75, 

ings 3.50@7. 
Receipis at N Y¥ 

l Apr 3 were 
red with 15,210 
The keen edge has worn off 

nd Greenings command fcy 
being quoted at $3.50@7 p bbl, 
burgs 4@6, Spys 4@5.75. 


for the . week 
17,500. bbs. 
the previous 


Maso Oo ® 


Arrivals of foreign beans 
335,000 bags since Sept 1, 
ith 116,000 the correspond- 
year Market is un- 
hand-picked domestic 
Dp ns $2.50 p bu, imported 2.20@ 
red kidne “y 2.42% @ 2.45, 
30@ 2.40, yellaw 
lima 2.80 @ 2.85. 


Beans 


od last 


I soup 
€ 11 @3.50, Cal 
Fgos—Market ck cleaned up to 
re and a strong feeling prevails. 
Price vanced 1@2c p doz... State 
al ri selected white average 
I : 23%e p doz, fair to choice 
ol 2140, brown 32 Yc, fresh gath- 
ige pack 21% duck eggs 
s@! bdc. 
t high price of eggs it 
that the number of cases 
year will be much less 
o. The speculators feel 
high for safe in- 
of eggs at N Y 
weeks ended the first 
April were 34,500 cases 
great han during the same period 
Local consumption is 
cases p week. 
Fresh Fruits—Stocks of cranberries 
Ww, and these are working off 
Long Island Howes $10.50G 
Jersey and N Y 3 p cra. De- 
choice, fresh strawberries 
but offerings are of poor 
‘lorida crates 15@30c p at, 


~ Me OF 
r 50@ soc. 


ysely 


eese eges 


are too 


Re ipts 
LUO.000 
V 
ll pj 
? 


exchange és- 
crop of that 
or about 4000 


fruit growers’ 
the peach 
normal, 


cars. The crop Peuelly begins to 
move. the first of June, - 


Severe frost_in N C@ is said to have 
greatly damaged .berry vines and 
early vegetables. - Farmers who took 
the precaution to straw their vege- 
tables escaped without loss. 


Hay and Straw—Market steady on 


all grades .of timothy. Large bales 
firm at 82%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 
mixed fcy clover 70@75c, pure clover 
ore *° long No 1 rye straw $1.15 


Hides—Offerings are small. Some 


small lots of state cow hides recently 
sold at lle p Ib, larger ones at 11 %c. 


Heavy Pa steer hides are held at 
12%c, buffs sold at 11%c. Light- 
weight calf skin in ample supply, 


selling at $1.25 ea for 5 to T-pound- 
ers and 1.70 for 79 lbs, 1.90 for 9 to 
12 Ibs, horse hides 3.75@3.85 ea. 


Maple Sugar—Market not yet es- 
tablished on new crop. Olq sugar 
selling at 8% @9c p lb, syrup 70@T5c 
p gal. 

Mill Feeds—-Offerings of city feed 


light-and western feed in transit also 
in moderate -supply. - Coarse western 
spring bran in 100-lb sacks to arrive 
$26.50 p ton, middlings do, flour mid- 
dlings 29, red dog 31.50 in 140-1b 
sacks, city bran in 100-lb sacks 26.50, 
yellow corn meal 1.55@1.60 p 100 Ibs, 
coarse meal 1.50@1.55. 


Onions—Strictly choice lots of old 


onions in good demand and _ firmly 
held. Inferior lots in heavy supply 
and weak: Bermudas steady. Eastern 
white sigh Pp bbl, . yellow 1.75@ 
2.50, red 1.50@2, state and western 
white do, Bermudas 2.25 p cra, Tex 
and Cuban 1.75@2. . 


Potatoes—Domestic stocks in light 
supply and firmly held. Foreign po- 
tatoes working off at steady prices. 
Bermudas $5@6 p bbl, Fla do, Me in 
bulk 3 p 180-lb bag, state and west- 
ern 2.62@2.87, English 2.40@2.50 p 
168-lb bag, sweet potatoes 1.50@2 p 
bskt for No 1 Jerseys, Md and Va 
2@3. 

Poultry—Stocks canat up. Prices 
are firm. Offerings of heavy fowls 
not up to demand. Broiler chickens 
25@33c p 1b 1 w, fowls 16@18c, old 
roosters 11@12c, fresh kiMed poultry 
offered in moderate quantities. West- 
ern dry-picked fowls, iced 154 @16%c 
p lb, southern dry-picked 15c, milk 
fed fey broilers frozen 24@25c, frozen 
turkeys 23@ 25c 

Vegetables—Norfolk spinach irreg- 
ular in quality and erratic in price. 
Radishes are in better supply and in 
good demand. Fiorida lettuce a trifle 
easier. Southern cabbage firm. Fla 
tomatoes rather easy on large offer- 
ings. Old beets 75c@$1 p bbl, new 
$2@3 p 100 bchs, new carrots $3@ 
4, ald $1.75-p bbl, Fla cukes $2@3.50 
p cra, Fla white cabbage $2.25@3 p 
cra, cauliflower $1@2 p bskt, country 
packed celery 15@30c p doz stalks, 
eggplant $3@4.50 p bx,-Norfolk kale 
40@80c p bbl, Fla lettuce $2@3 p 
bskt, N C $1.50@2:0; okra $1.50@ 
3p ce » ogeplant $3@5 p 100 
bchs, peas @5-p bskt, parsnips 
$1.25 @ 1.75 . “bbl, parsley $2@3, rad- 
ishs 75c@$1 p bskt, scallions $1.25@ 
1.75 p 100 behs for Jersey and $1@ 
0 for southern, Fla wax beans $2 
@8.25 p. bskt, spinach $1.50@2 p bbl, 
Hubbard squash $1@1.50, rutabaga 
turnips 75c@$1, Fla tomatoes 75c@$2 
p carrier. 


Wool—Market quiet and prices firm. 
Arrivals of this year’s clip of 
wools are expected daily. Ohio 35c 
p Ib, % bleod combing 31@32¢, % 
and quarter blood 29@30c. 

Commenting on the Payne 
bill, Justice, Bateman & Company of 
Philadelphia, says: “(Under the head 
of third class wools nothing was im- 
ported except Wools used strictly in 
the manufacture of carpets. There 
would probably be no objection from 
wool growers to the duties proposed, 
but unquestionably some of the wools 
which are imported in class 8 are used 
in the manufacture of coarser grades 
of clothing. Any lowering of duties 
on third class wools as at present 
classified, must have some effect on 
prices of American quarter blood and 
low wools, fer which the best grades 
of class 3 wools are substituted.” 
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_ DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 


~~ MAKE THE 
BEST BUTTER 


The one purpose of every thinking buyer of a cream separator 
is the making of the most and the best cream possible, whether for 
bome buttermaking, creamery patronage, or any other use to which 
cream is put. 

It is possible to “ claim ” almost everything for the various makes 
of eream separators, but the one indisputable fact that would-be 
competitors do not even attempt to get around is the unquestionable 
superiority of the DE LAVAL machines in the making of the best 
butter. 

Year after year, dating back to the invention of the “ ALPHA- 
DISC” system of DE LAVAL bowl construction, butter made by 
users of DE LAVAL machines has scored highest and won all higher 
awards in every large and thoroughly representative butter contest 
throughout the world. 

Beginning with the first great annual contest of the NATIONAL 
BUTTERMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION in 1892 and ending with the 
1908 contest, ndt only the HIGHEST but every anywhere near high 
award has been made to users of DE LAVAL separators and more 
than nine-tenths of all exhibits scoring above 90% in quality have 
been DE LAVAL made. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 
ALL DE LAVAL USERS 


The First Prize winners and their seores at every convention 
‘ the National Buttermakers’ Association since its organization in 1892 





have been’as follows: . 
1892 Madison, Wis., Louis Brahe, Washington, Iowa .. . Score 98. 
1893 Dubuque, we C. W. Smitti, Colvin’s Park, Ill. .. # . Score 97. 
1895 Rockford, . .C. Oltrogge, Tripoli, lowa -. . Beore 98. 
1896 Cedar Mapide’ Iowa, Thomas Milton, St. —— Minn. Score 97.82 
1897 Owatonna, Minn., H. N. Miller, Randall, lowa . Score 98.5 
1898 Topeka, Kansas, Samuel Hau dahl, New Sweden, Minn. Score 98. 
1899 Sioux Falls, South Dakota, A. eC all, Creston, lowa Score 97. 
1900 Lincoln, Neb., H. T. Sonde rgaard, Litehfield, Minn. Score 98. 
1901 St. Paul, Minn., E. O. Que — Owatonna, Minn. Score 97. 
1902 - E. L. Duxbury, "Green say, . Score 98.5 
1904 St. Louis, Mo., L. 8. Taylor, Glenville, Minn. Score 98.5 
1906 Chicago, TL, A. Carlson, Rush City. Minn. . Score 97. 
1907 Chicago, Ill, A. Lindblad, North Branch, Minn. Score 97.5 
1908 J. C. Post, Hector, Minn. ‘ Score 98. 


(There were no conventions in 1894, 1908 and 1905) 


In the great. 1908 contest 504 of the best buttermakers in the 
United States competed, with first, second and third, and all impor- 
tant awards, being made to users of DE LAVAL machines. 

At each of the big Chicago National Dairy Shows DE LAVAL 
butter has made a CLEAN SWEEP of all highest prizes, and at the 
December 1908 Show, when instead of butter there was a cream con- 
test, under the supervision of the Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, first and second prizes 
in both classes were won by DE LAVAL cream. 

Going back further, DE LAVAL made butter received the 
GRAND PRIZE at the ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR and as well at 
the last PARIS WORLD’S EXPOSITION, 

In all the hundreds of important state and country contests the 
world. over for twenty years the superiority of the DE LAVAL 
separator in the making of fine butter has been conclusively proven, 

THE EXPLANATION IS TO BE FOUND IN THE IDEAL 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE DE LAVAL SEPA- 
RATING BOWLS AND THE THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH DE LAVAL MACHINES MAY 
BE OPERATED AND USED. 

A new 1909 DE LAVAL ecatalogue—affording an education in 
this as in other features of separator knowledge—is to be had. for 
the asking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 





42 EB. Madi Street - 173-177 Willi Street 
CHICAGO General Offices: MONTREAL 
1213 & 1215 Fibers) 165 BROADWAY, 14 && 16 Princess street 
PHILADELPHIA WINNIPEG 
Dramm & Sacramento Sts. NEW YORK. 107 First 
"SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 
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Margie’s Prose 
and Poetry 


By Auntie 


“Ts little bird sang as if it were 
the one day of summer in all 
the year,” quoted Marguerite 
Shaw, donning a kimono and kneel- 
ing at the window facing the meadow 
‘and a piece of. mixed woods beyond: 
The wildwood was ringing through all 
its fern-filled aisles with the June- 
time chorus of bird songs, welcoming 
joyously the dawn of another halcyon 
day of birdland felicity. Marguerite 
leaned across her folded arms on the 
window sill and listened_as only they 
can who love the birds and _ their 
woodland secrets. 

“Such sweet ‘mixed nradrigals’! 
Such a ravishing medley! There must 
be hundreds of singers in these woods 


alone. Oh, I wish I could be a bird 
just long enough to join in their 
morning chorus and sing as’ they 


sing. How do they do it? 
“'The birds must know; who wisely 


sings 

Will sing as they. 

The common air has generous wings, 

Songs make their way.’” 

As she knelt there in waiting, Jack, 
with the milk pails, crossed the road 
to the barns, blithely whistling a pop- 
ular air. 

“Birds. and man, the two singing 
animals,” she said softly; “there 
ought to be a strong bond of sympa- 
thy between us, surely, since we both 
love music, and one might add art also, 
when we consider the constrifetion of 
some nests, and the artful manners of 
certain birds—the ‘catbird, for in- 
stance. See that fellow pose for my 

_ benefit. Now off he goes in his in- 
imitable medley of ecstacy.” 

Just here her father’s voice came 
up the stairway: 

“Margie, mother has had a bad 
night and you’d better see to the 
breakfast.” 

“Tell her not to try to get up. I’m 
all dressed and will be down in five 
minutes.” 

Marguerite quickly finished her 
toilet and went downstairs, to moth- 
er’s room first of all. “How is it, 
mother dear? Another bad head- 
ache?” 

“Yes, only a headache.” 

“And only is enough, I should say. 
Did you sleep any?” 

“Only in snatches, as I always do 
with these headaches; but it’s easing 
up now, and I guess I shall sleep soon 
if I can only lie still.” 

Margie slowly and firmly stroked 
the temples and back of the neck for 
a few minutes, bathed the face and 
hands, shaded the light from _ her 
mother’s eyes and went to the kitchen 
to start the breakfast. She found 
boiling water, and mixing the cereal, 
set it into a pan of hot water to 
steam until wahted. Into the dining 
room she went quietly, so as not to 
disturb the sufferer in the adjoining 
room, and*‘closing the blinds, she took 
an armful of necessary things, saying: 
“They shall have breakfast on the 
verantia this morning; it’s shady and 
cool, aml Mumsey is getting most 
ready for a nap, I suspect.” 

A bit of dry toast and a cup of 
clear coffee she next made ready and 
carried to her mother’s room. Leav- 
ing her mother with the charge not 
te get up until permission was given, 
Marguerite returned to the kitchen, 
and very soon breakfast was ready on 
the veranda, with a vase of roses 
“thrown in for poetry,” as she told 
herself there was likely to be “an ex- 
tra amount of prose today.” 

“Well, now, this is a new de- 
parture,” said Mr Shaw. “Sort 0’ 
pleasant out here, too, on a warm 
morning.” 

“Posybeds for « sideboard and 





orchestra in the background.” added 
Jack. ‘ 

“Yes, and please don’t overlook tie 
clover patch in the nearground,”’ sug- 
gested Margie. “Isn’t that a sweet 
bit of beauty?” 2 

“Just as Nature’s hand arranged it; 
hard to improve on.” 

“I never try to improve upon na- 
ture, Daddy.” 

**How’s mother’s head—any better?” 

“Yes, she’s going to get some sleep 
soon, I think, and will wake up com- 
fortable, but as weak as a baby. I 
shall be housekeeper today.” 

“Good thing for you to get more 
practice. It ain’t all in knowing how, 
you know. Experience has to get her 
hand in it, too.” 

“Yes, I do know it, and I don’t get 
enough of it, either. Wise Daddy; 
don’t you think mother ought to-go 
for a visit to Aunt May and let me 
housekeep for a month? She needs 
the rest, and I the experience.” 

“Guess it would be a good plan, 
daughter. Let’s try our combined 
heads on some plan for a vacation. 
Best thing in the world for those 
headaches, and maybe, for you, too.” 

Breakfast finished, Margie stole soft- 
ly into the bedroom to find her patient 
quietly sleeping, as she expected. 
“Now, she’s all right for this time, 
but these spells are getting to be too 
frequent... She’s going on a vacation 
somewhere if I have to kidnap and 
carry her off by main strength. Now, 
if there is any cooking to do I'll have 
it going, then I’ll wash the dishes, ete 
while the oven does its work. Thett 
I'll let this fire out and get dinner on 
the little oil stove. Wish I had a big 
one with an oven. Well, we can’t have 


all the good things at once. I'll see 
about that, though,- before another 
summer, if I know myself. Poor 


daddy has so many things to get I'll 
net bother him about it, but I think 
I can find the money some way.” 
The morning’s work was briskly 
carried forward, occasional trips to 
the bedroom interspersed, with mental 
congratulations on the state of 
things in that shadowy room; fre- 
quent halts to the side door to watch 
the birds and the flowers; a run down 
to the barn for needed eggs, and a 
social five minutes with the calves and 
chickens; one brief glimpse of a 
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strange bird swinging and swaying in 
the tiptop of the pine tree, with a 
thrilling burst of rich song; the post- 
man’s call, bringing three letters from 
chummy friends. So the sun-filled, 
summer-glad hours came and went— 
Margie busy, glad and sunny herself, 
deftly and swiftly accomplished the 
needful tasks of the morning and 
drank in all the joy and swéetness, 
the beauty and music of the world 
outside of her domesti¢ realm. A re- 
ceptive soul need never lack com- 
panionship, and sympathy may find 
happiness—making elements even in 
a wilderness. 

Sad indeed the spirit that is not at 
home and happily engaged in its own 
castle, the soul that has no helpful, 
healthful resources in itself, the soul 
dependent upon outside influences and 
other souls for its every entertain- 
ment. But happy the soul that has 
made itself a treasure house of good 
things, noble thoughts, aims, plans, 
purposes, helpful and aspiring medi- 
tations, gems from the mines of liter- 
ature, whose walls are hung. with 
beautiful memory pictures, whose 
halls echo with memory songs, whose 
niches are filled with records and 
legends innumerable, sacred to one’s 
own self, shared sometimes with a 
loved and sympathetic friend, but 
oftener reserved for hours when that 
soul is alone outwardly. Marguerite 
Was such an one, receptive, responsive, 
yet. reserved, self-contained, _ self- 


Poised, hut never self-centered. 


Now a half hour of respite from 
work, and with a book she sought the 
hammock under the maples’ within 
easy call of her mother’s voice, and 
where all the beauty of meadow and 
upland forests, groves and  willow- 
fringed brook, could feast the eye and 
salute the ear with its myriad signs 
and voices. 

“Never a leaf or blade too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace,” 
quoted Margie aloud, as she took the 
hammock and noticed a fleck of froth 
upon a blade of grass near her feet. 
“That little insect must screen him- 
self from his enemy, but just now he 
is monarch of all he surveys—more 
free than the ‘Prince’ in his gilded 
cage over at Mrs Bostwick’s, anyway. 
I wouldn’t have an imprisoned bird—” 
Just then a wild canary interrupted 





WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE TO BE A BOY AGAIN? 








her as he came bounding through the 
air, with his “chee-wee-che-che” ac. 
companiment, and alighted in the 
maple overhead, deluging the place 
with his sweetest, amorous outburst of 
rapture, too sublimely ecstatic to be 
contained in any tiny bird breast. 

“There, that is free, spontaneous, 
soul-uplifting, soul-inspiring melody. 
One summerful.of that music is worth 
a twelve’ months of caged-up song, 
however lavish it may be. No prison 
songs for me, at least, no bird songs; 
none from my slaves, albeit they are 
my pet slaves,” she mused. 

At this moment Mr Shaw and Jack 
appeared around the corner of the 
bagn, the latter evidently in a semi- 
helpless condition, supported by his 
father and limping badly. 

“Oh, dear, what now?” and out of 
the hammock she bounded and acrosg 
the road she flew, with a hushed cry: 
“What is it?’ - Then she saw a slash 
in Jack’s boot, from which the blood 


was oozing with every step. “How 
did you do it, Jack?” 
“Don’t get faint, Daisy. It’s noth- 


ing to seare a body; not half as bad 
as it looks.” 

“Don’t let mamma know.” And 
Margie hastened up thé path to the 
side door, got a roll of old linen and 
warm water and was ready for busi- 
ness by the time the men arrived. 

“Put your foot right in the tub, 
Jacky. Let’s see how bad it is.” 

“Guess we'd better have doctor see 
that,” said Mr Shaw. “We don’t want 
a’ case of: poisoning here.” 

“There’s Dr McRay this minute 
I'll call him,”’ and Margie ran toward 
the road, waving her hand. 

It proved an ugly wound, and Jack 
was ordered to keep quiet for a few. 
days. Jack took the hammock, the 
doctor went away, and Margie turned 
to. the kitchen and dinner getting, 
saying: “I hope there will be no 
more interruptions like that today. 3 
don’t like it. Well, I was just going 
up on the wings of that bobolink, ard 
I needed: to be held down, I suppose. 
I wonder if I do dream too much? 
Anyway, better that I think than to 
be swallowed up entirely by the hum- 
drum duties and drudgery of life 
Wonder if Mumsey is awake now. 
Awake she is,” softly peeping in at 
the bedroom door, “and is she ready 
for some dinner? A slice of toast and 
an egg now, I think, something to 
give her strength. I'll have it here 


in a jiffy.” 

After dinner dishes were washed 
and the kitchen tidied up Marguerite 
stood in the back door looking out 
again into the outer world. ‘Life is s0 
full of beauty and music,” she mus 
“*tisn’t all in keeping soul and body 


together, though I must say it somes 
times looks like that. No, it 1s 
That’s mere existence. Life is some 
thing better than eating and drinking 
and we are happiest when we m 
fully realize it. Pots and kettles, food 
and raiment, have a big place alway& 
but they do get crowded out some 
times, don’t they, birdie-dee? rer 
said to a tiny indigo bunting perch 
in the tiptop of the tallest maple, re- 
peating over and over his refrain, de 
scending the musical scale like 4 wee 
maiden tripping down a spiral stair- 
\ay, with a dancing, butterfly move 
ment. Pe 
Marguerite found her day con 
ued a busy one and full of variety, too. 
She had to see to mother’s room 
make the tired one comfortable, play 


a few games with Jack, and chat § 
while with a neighbor, who o—_z, 


borrow a yeast cake, but foune ® re” 
to go away. ‘Then father wanter va 
pailful of ginger beer for the ! . 
and she took “Nance” and drove 
another neighbor a mile away to 
someone to milk in Jack’s stead. . 
the day came to its end at last - 
at sunset she sdt on the front a 
with mother, who had come out 
a little bit of sunshine and air. M 
had been. -reading aloud from 
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THE OGRE JUST ABOUT 


“Now I’ 
the far 


House Cleaning Ogre: 
and then everything about 


and from her friends’ 
letters; now she sat on the top step, 
V her hands clasped around her 
knees looking at the western sky, 
V 
T 
t 


paper 


the warm, soft tints of a sum- 
unset shifted and floated with 
hangeful light of the departing 


“What do you see now, daughter?” 


The mother had watched the speak- 
ing face for a few silent moments, the 


fa he had learned to read so well 
in | t. 
beautiful picture, is it not, there 
west? And farther north, where 
t horizon is lowest, the sky looks 
lik placid lake full of small islands, 
wit pink and purple tinge all over 
the Can't you see it?” 
no, I 
cl there,”’ 


see only some small 
and Mrs Shaw laughed 


mother, those larger ones are 
the tiny flecks in between are 
bo just little pleasure boats—and 
there between those two biggest 
is a steamer going northward. 

it ?°’ 
bit of 


Cc ou see 
not a 

uds.”” 
but I 


not 
s: 


anything but sky 


ean, just as plainly as 
never saw the sky look 
that It’s a perfect picture of a 


lake ene. But I’m going to lose it 
no t’s all mixing up with the sky 
ar ouds again.” And a wistful 
lo fted across the joylit features. 

ll, mother,” she said, after a 
~ ent of watching her picture out 
o sight, “this has been a strange, 


up day, full and so mixed 
wit variety of things, some not at 
| sant, yet withal.,a happy day. 
Wim going to tell you my mem- 
ne, verse for today, which is the key 
: gladness I believe; then I'm 
to sponge the bread, wash 
pails and feed the cat. It 
| poetry and pictures; there’s 
f prose mixed in, too, but just 


so 


Lvir 
£0 y iy 

~ tit 
t 


» this: 


W channel needs our faith exeept 
caves no spot of earth unglori- 
Prof ind wasteful. 
\ beauties 


have died. 


lovlinesses rise; 
dawn before the old 


‘Tust thou thy 
. Power : 
“ho holds these changing shadows 
in His hand. 
and live, and know. that hour 
by hour 
ripple 
Strand.’ * 


joys in keeping of the 


W 
. newer 


beauty to thy 
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DUE NOW ; 
ll just ‘put her to bed for sit Weeks 
m will be “clean beat out!” 


Song of Cleaning House 


BY C. E. WILHIDE 


Sing a song of cleaning house, 

Pocket full of nails; 

Four and twenty dust pans, 

Scrubbing brooms and pails. 

When the door is open, 

Wife begins to sing, 

“Just help me move this desk here 

Ard hang this picture, won’t you, deat; 

And tack that carpet by the door 

And stretch this one a little more; 

And drive this nail, make fast this 
screw, 

And here’s a job I have for you: 

This closet door will never catch; 

I think you'll have to fix the latch. 

And, oh, while you’re about it, John, 

I wish you’d put the cornice on, 

And hang this curtain when you're done; 

T’ll hand you up the other one. 

This box has got to have a hinge 

Before I can put on the fringe. 

And won’t you mend the broken chair? 

I would so like a hook put there; 

The front door must have a knob, 

And here’s another little job. 

I really hate to ask you, dear, 

But could you fix a bracket here? 

So on it goes, when these are throug 

With this and that and more to do, 





By Helen M. Richardson 


‘AUCH is saiid regarding the virtue 
M of wet tea leaves, wet newspa- 
pers. shredded into small pieces, 
dry salt and snow in its season, in 
brightening the colors of a carpet dur- 
ing the sweeping process; but I have 
lately discovered that there is noth- 
ing equal to wet Indian meal scattered 
generously over the carpet before 
sweeping. This cleanses and brightens 
a brussels carpet or rug more effec- 
tively than any amount of beating. 

Every woman who has been through 
the yearly house cleaning epidemic 
knows full well that the dirt in a 
brussels carpet is all on top, and that 
however long it is allowed to remain 
on the floor no dust is ever found 
under it. Professional cleaners are 
now going about washing this sort of 
earpet upon the floor, and doing it so 
well that colors that have not been 
visible for years, and which the poor 
health-giving sun has been blamed for 
eradicating, have been fully restored, 
to the delight of their astonished 
owners. 

I am ‘qualified to back up this some- 
what startling statement by an event 
from personal experience, for the 
miracle has been performed in my 
own home to my entire satisfaction 
and great delight. What the process 
is I am not prepared to say, as the 


“SPRING WORK INDOORS 


“trick of trade” Was not revealed to 
to me. But the carpet while under 
the hands of these skillful manipula- 
tors had the appearance of going 
through a strong soap suds bath, the 
suds being scraped along with wide 
pieces of board and the cerpet then 
left to dry. I watched with the de- 
light of a child delicate blues and 
grays, cream colors and rich shades 
of brown spring to vivid life as the 
foamy billows left them, until in half 
an hour from the beginning of this 
wonderful process I had a carpet as 
bright as when it left the store a dozen 
years ago; this, too, in a room where 
the sunlight streams all day during a 
greater part of the year through long 
windows that reach the floor. 

“My carpet is so faded that I do 
not think it is worth bothering with,” 
I had remarked to the man who so0- 
licited the job. 

“Your carpet is not faded, madam, 
as I will prove to you if you will allow 
me to,’’ the man politely insisted. 

Three dollars hung in the balance, 
but for once I put aside my scruples 
and without the removal of an article 
o furniture even, allowed this mira- 
cle worker to take possession of my 
room. When the feat was accom- 
plished and while I stood spellbounu 
upon my “new” carpet its rejuvena- 
tor went on to inform me that the 
next day, after it.was thoroughly dry, 
I would be still bettér pleased. 

“How long will this last?’’ I ejacu- 
lated, hardiy able to believe my own 
eyes. 

“You will not need my services 
again for three years, if then,” he 
answered. 

A new brussels carpet every three 
years for $3! For that was what it 
practically amounted to. 

Before he left my benefactor, as I 
have chosen to call him, gave me the 
valuable advice with which I began 
this article. “Sprinkle wet corn meal 
over your carpet hefore you sweep it. 
madam, and you will have no troubie 


with dust. Corn meal is a thorough 
and effective cleanser, as well as a 
brightener.”’ 


This is a bit of personal experience 
which I pass on for the benefit of 
weary sisters during the yearly spring 
cleaning festival which so tries. their 





bodies—aye, .and oftentimes their 
souls. ; 
Young Sportsman 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 


12 years old and trap and fish. I have 
a 6-shot 38 caliber rifle and a single 
barrel 12-gauge shotgun. I have 16 
traps and have caught 5 skunks and 
18 muskrats. About two months ago 
I caught a young owl in a trap. I 
feed him meat.—[W. A. C., N Y¥. 
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Practica Idea in House Drain 


BY MAN-OF-THE-HOUSE 
O* course every man who reads . 





this paper has a drain from 

the house for his wife’s bene+ 
fit. If not—well, it will be a good 
time this spring to put one in. My - 
wife insists on one, and if I complain 
when we have to open and clean it 
she only replies: “I will have con- 
veniences at the house so long as 
there are any at the barn.” That 
ends it. I never argue the question, 
for I am sure I will be beaten. 

Recently I saw a drain which ap- 
pealed to me, and the next time mine 
has to be opened I wilh -it like the 
one I saw. About 10 f from the 
house was a circular basin of con- 
crete, 4 feet in diameter, and 8 inches 
deep. This was placed about a foot 
below the surface, and into it on 
one side the drain from the bathroom 
emptied, on another the drain from 
the kitchen and laundry; and from 
another side a tile led to the sewer, 
All were about the same size of tile, 
4-inch. 

The water from either bathroom or 
kitchen entered this basin, and the 
swirling motion it made washed 
everything out into the sewer. tile, 
leaving the basin clean. At the time 
I saw the basin opened it had been 
in use ten years, and was as clean as 
if washed with soap and water. The 
beauty of it all was that in case of a 
stoppage one had only to open the 
cover of the basin, which was a large 
paving stone, and turn on the water, 
and in five minutes you could locate 
the stoppage, whether between the 
house and basin, or between the 
sewer and basin. This saved much 
labor, as well as destroying sod that 
the tile ran through. The cover was 
covered with earth after cleaning, or 
sod, if sod had grown there previous 
to opening. 


The Dangerous Cat—Both in this 
country and in Europe investigations 
of the cat as a carrier of disease 
germs have been conducted during 
the last two or three years. The re- 
sults of these investigations would 
seem to place the cat second only to 
the rat as a conveyer of disease. In 
France the fur of cats was touched 
with cultures of various bacteria. 
Typhoid baccilli were found still alive 
and movable up to the 17th day; 
diphtheria baccilli were active up to 
the 24th day; anthrax baccilli live in- 
definitely, The moral is plain: Fond- 
ling of cats particularly about the 
face is unhygenic, to say the least. 
Cats in their wanderings are exposed 
to all kinds of disease germs. 
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favorite ! 


Reliable Dress-goods 


For over 65 years the women of 
the United States have used Simp- 
me Black-G-White cal- 
ico prints. A long time for one kind 
of cotton dress-goods to remain the 
The reason: 
patterns, absolutely fast colors, and 
cloth of enduring quality. 

sk ‘your dealer for Simpson-Edd 


A 
If he hasn't them write us his name. 
supply you. Don't accept substitutes and i 


The Beipvtene Mfg. Co., Philadelphia | PRINTS 


blished by Wm. Si 
















beautiful 





ystone Prints. 
We'll help him 
mutations. 


Sr. 














VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
| ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
CHAIN STITCH 





from our authorized dealers only. 








NE="REME 


ARE NEVER COMPLAINING 


No member of the family will do its share of the 
work with as little complaint. 
back,’ respond at once cheerfully to every want 
in all kinds of sewing; always ready and willing 
to do something to relieve and be a help to all. 
We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and have 


Gealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOMB* ean be 
purchased Warranty never runs out. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. a 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
ORANGE, MASS. 


They never ‘‘talk 





































































































































»: Tie Ceipeeeh sed the Ring 
Bv Will Christman 


HE chipmunk lived in a big 
stone house of many chambers, 
facing a watery street. Up and 

down before the windows the muskrat 
rippled; the mink glided by like a sub- 
mergea@ arrow; overhead the wagons 
thundered. 

Under the ald bridge the boys came 
in autumn with their traps. Some of 
the sity muskrats were soon caught, 
but not aJl, for some went into winter 
“quarters in the creek bank, and others 
retired to their island homes in the 
swamp. Later when the ice grew 
firm, the boys built a barrier of snow 
across the creek. 
the barrier they made a little runway 
in which they set their traps. Then 
they waited for the. mink to gallop 
through on his long winter journeys. 
How. it happened they never knew, but 
early in December the chipmunk came 

. out-of his house—an unusual thing for 

a chipmunk to do at ‘this season—and 
straightway fell into the first trap. 
There the boys found him, caught by 
the tips of his_tiny toes, and taking 
pity’ on his helplessness carried him 
up to the farmhouse, where he grew 
almost to be one of the family, for 
there were other smaller boys there, 
and two little girls, and all loved this 
innocent wild creature. 

So they made alittle house for the 
chipmunk in the boy’s bedroom, with 
the softest cottony nest and a gener- 
ous supply of hickory nuts and corn. 
But confinement was irksome to their 
pet; the boys heard him nightly gnaw- 
ing his way to liberty. He- soon 
escaped, but instead of going out 
through the open window back to his 
big stone house, he spent his first day 
of freedom in carrying hickory nuts 
from a box.in the corner and storing 
them in the. boy’s bed. When night 
came, he crept into his new quarters 
and remained undiscovered until the 
bed was opened, when out he jumped, 
chuckling gleefully like the little prac- 
tical joker that he was. 

Sometimes he varied the program 
by setting up housekeeping in the lit- 
tle girls’ room arid filling their bed 
with nuts, and frightening them half 
out .of their wits at bedtime. 

Baster drew near. Now the biggest 
little girl wanted a ring very much, 
oh, very much indeed. So the mother 
on the night before Easter planned 
to go upstairs and slip a ring on the 
-little girl’s finger after all the little 
folks Had fallen fast asleep. 

Baster day dawned. -The biggest 
little girl awoke with a start. How 
numb and uncomfortable her finger 
was! She thought of the chipmunk. 
“Willie!” she cried, “the chipmunk is 
out again and has bitten my finger.’ 

And Willie awoke and laughed 
aloud, for he was in the secret; and 
the chipmunk chuckled softly in his 
cottony nest. 





Wondering 
BY MYRTIE FRENCH WESTON 


I often wonder when I see 
The stars up in the sky, 
If they are flowers growing 
In a blue garden high. 


I wonder if the angels come 
And pick them all at light; 
And if they blossom every one 
In the same place each night. 


And then I think perhaps they are 
Just windows through to light, 

That hides away behind the dark, 
When it comes down at night. 


Or maybe they are 94 eyes 
Just looking down on 

And twnkling bright, in the’ clear light, 
Because I’m here to see. 


Perhaps some day, when I am grown, 
I'll really, truly know 

If they are flowers, or eyes, or light, 
Apd why they twinkle so. 
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Mrs Pug: “Oh, Henry! Let us build 
here, there is such a splendid yard!” 


In the middle of’ 


‘work 
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What Will His Crop Be? 
Fishes in Dry Streams 
and 


HEN brooks, streams, 

W ponds become dry, most fish- 

es die. Some kinds, how- 
ever, like eels and catfishes, are able 
to survive for considerable time by 
burrowing into the wet or moist bot- 
tom, which may be quite dry at the 
surface. This is particularly true of 
some tropical fishes found in regions 
subject to drouth, where it is a mat- 
ter of common observation that a 
pond depression that has been baked 
by the sun’s rays for days or weeks, 
will, immediately after a heavy rain- 
fall, afford good fishing. 

The ability of certain tropical fishes 
to endure drouth and to remain out 
of the water for a long time in the 
markets depends on the possession of 
an accessory gill on the under side of 
each gill cover, by means of which 
oxygen may be taken directly from 
the atmosphere. Failure to notice 
dead fish after the drying of brooks 
or ponds simply means that birds and 
four-footed beasts—often night prowl- 
ers—have been there first. 

One of the most important lines of 
carried on’ by the fisheries 
branch of the government is the res- 
cue of food and game fishes from the 
overflowed lands in the Mississippi 
valley. After the floods subside, shal- 
low pools are left that are wholly dis- 
connected with the streams, and in 
these the fishes gradually perish as the 
drying of these peols progresses. By 
sending men to seine these pools, the 
government each year saves and re- 
turns to public waters hundreds of 
thousands of valuable fishes.—[St. 
Nicholas. 








Talking It Over 


Profitabie Ducks 
Dear Young Folks: I have been 
raising ducks; I found two duck eggs 
along the creek. I put them under a 


hen and one hatched. My one duck’, 
I took my |! 


laid 72 .eggs one spring. 
brother in the second year, 
raised ducks together and divided 
the money. I work for my grandpa 
some. I saved $54.12. IE am 13 years 
old. I live on a farm of about 700 
acres. I have raised ducks for three 
years.—[Irwin Barbee, O. 
Will Go to College 

Dear Young Folks: I am 10 years 
ld and my father and mother are 
both dead. I work for my board. I 
go to school every day. I live on a 
farm. 
to milk. I feed the chickens and gath- 
er the eggs. I expect to go to Gettys- 


and we 


burg to college when I am 16 years 
old.—[ Walter E. Hess, Pa. 
A Last Year’s Boy 
Dear Young Folks: TI thought I 
would write you a letter the last day 
of the old year. I will tell you what 


I got for Christmas: I got an electric 
engine, a pair of ‘eather mittens, a 
knit jacket and a bcok. I go to school 
and am in the fourth reader. I am 7 
years old. I like to read your letters. 
[Harry Hopkins, N Y. 
The Caved Rocks 

Dear Young Folks: When I was 
about 10 years old my grandpa came 
to visit us. . Mamma let me go home 
with his. As we went along a lonely 
road I saw some rocks in which there 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


called “Caved” rocks. The next day = 








We have 10 cows and I help} 





my aunt and I went to explore them. § 1. DRAW AN APPLE 


. was nig te at their beauty. The 
ottom or floor was covered with the RAND 
greenest of moss and along the edge A PEAR. 
of the roof water was dripping at 
slow. intervals, _At the further end 
there was a Jarge stone hollowed out 
about a foot deep. It was full of clear, 
cold water. Outside of the entrance 
was a bush with a bird’s nest which 
contained 4 light blue eggs. Another 
bush beside this-held a wren’s next 
with 5. eggs.—[Nona Latta, O. 

Plucky Little Girl 
Dear Young Folks: I am 12 years 
old and I live on a farm of 120 acres. 
I go to school every day and haven't 
missed any since I started. I love to 
live on the farm, I milk ene cow and 
sometimes I feed the horses. I love 
to ride horseback or drive. Last 
summer I hitched up one of the 


horses in the hayrake and raked NOS. COMPLETE 

one field of hay for my father. 1 }| WITH BODIES AND 

have one cow and one calf. I take LAND ae PAPA 
iY 


a 


NO2. THEN ADD A ‘ 
Ore elas AND 








music lessons. One lesson day it was 
very cold and the ground was cov- 
ered with. snow. When I got within 
1% miles of my home a great wind 
arose blowing the snow in the faces 
of myself and the horse. I started at 
3 o’clock, getting home at 4.30 and it 
was only 4 miles. Everyone had 
worried about me.—[Lelia M. 
Gray, Pa. 
Has Eleven Traps 

Dear Young Folks: I live on a 
farm of 144 acres. I am 12 years old. 
I have eleven traps and two'‘deadfalls. 
I have caught two sk&anks, three 
muskrats, two squirrels and one wea- 
sel.—[{Henry Casler, N Y. 














A Trapped Goose 
Dear Young Folks: We had 2 é@ogs 
named Jack and Rover, but:a mad 


Slate Drawings 





dog bit them, and we had to kill 
them. - We had 30 turkeys, 16 tame ; _ 
geese, and 1 wild goose. We caught have studied many plans. For rats I 


fasten the ring of the chain to a hay 
wire about 6 or 7 ft long and fasten 
a large stone to one end, large 
enough so that a2 muskrat cannot pull 
it. Then I throw the stone out in the 


the latter in a steel trap in 1907. It 
is quite tame and flies around some. 
We raised 40 ducks, 200 chickens, and 
have 60 pigeons. There are many 


muskrats, grounds hogs and skunks deep water as far as the wire will 
here, and 3 few .coons, mink -and let it go. The rat will then drown.— 
possums.—[Chester Paxson, Pa. [Pa Boy 


A Worker 

Dear Young Folks: -I am 12 years 
old and living on a farm of 195 acres. 
I helped to plow the” garden last 
spring and it was a good one. I drag I 
the ground after it is plowed-and I that I may make some money like 
have raked hay three summers. JI 80me of you young farmers. I am 
can chop wood and milk 8 cows. My 10 years old, I go to school every 
brother and I cut 2% acres of corn. 1 44y.—[Frederick 5. Martin, Ma. 
help papa dig potatoes. I got 3 prizes A Girl Interested in Trapping 
at schoo] this last term. I am papa’s 


Success to Frederick 
Dear Young Folks: I had 23 guineas 
last summer; I raised 17 of them. In 
the spring I am going to get a pig 


* ‘ Dear Young Folks: I lI‘ke to read 
Siena. euibant aca POR este Met -the letters from young fc lks telling 
calf, N Y 3 - how they trap. My brother trapped 

a . 4 ’possums and a crow this winter. 


Does a. Little Trapping 
Dear Young Folks: I am 12 years 
old and do a little trapping, I have 
§ steel traps and 8 deadfalls. I caught 


We have 43 cows and 19 horses. We 
are going to sell a lot of these and 
move onto a smaller farm. I am 19 
years old and have 3 sisters and 3 


15 muskrats in my steel traps and 8 brothers. I have only missed a half 
skunks, 1 opossum, 4 crows and 3 .day ‘at school this year.—[Margaret 
gray squirrels. I like to trap and Fisher, Pa. 








Here Is Something New 
From Kalamazoo 


Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 

pei most economical—most Satisfactory range for you to use—Your 

money back if it’s not. po we 
Send for Catalog No. 100 with special terms and compare Kalamazoo prices with othe 


Cash Or Time a .. 


‘We want every housewife to know the comfort and convenience © 
mazoo in her home. You can buy on easy time payments or pay © 


you like. Either way—you save $10 to $20 on any stove in the catalog. 1d. 
make it easy for responsible people to the best stove or range in the wor! 


We Pay the 


al “A KHAlaAMazes 


‘Direct to You 











were caves. Grandpa said they were 





On 30 Days 
Trial This 
Fine Razor 








JUST SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 


juican Razor. Use thie fine English cracible steel, oven tempered _ nord 


= that we :an send you 
- razor ior 30 days. f at ny Paty pare! of that time you can’t say it’s the finest razor you ever used, send - 
and there will be no charge toe oe kind. If it’s satisfactory send os $1.75 and you'll own the easiest ‘shaving Ae 
you ever used. No matter ho good you: your present razors are you’)! find the Volcan gives the emoothest, os?! 
shave of any. member, it won't cost you one cent to try the Vulcan for 30 days. Stete whether yoo want ™ a 
or square point, wide, medium or narrow , whether your beard is stiff, medium or soft and bow often you #°° 


Wrie twtey, J, S. CUTLERY COMPANY Department29C St. Louis, Mo 
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2803—INFANTS’ SET 


All Seams Allowed 
French or Viyella flannel may be’ used for all of the’ garments in 
ch consists of a cold-feet nightgown, a bath apron, barrow coat, 


ttle 


The barrow coat is fastened with small pearl buttons, 
sack has the collar and turn-back cuffs hand embroidered, 
t and edges being scalloped to match. 
ind the shirt is cut in one piece. 


Quilted silk is used for the 
The pattern is in one size and 


10. cents. Order by number of our Pattern Department, this 

‘Sing A Song of La that and of all successful, homes is 
S 8 g ught love. I sometimes think that those 
PE PBS: ket full of parents who believe their children 

of laughter—pocket full of Doerfect are to be preferred to those 

world is: after—beats all Who are continually bewailing the 

wiles. fact that theirs are the “worst ever.” 

ort for. grumpiness—spendg Since it is largely true that parents 

ttle w can lay the foundation of a child’s 

the beaut iful—wearing of a character and to a certain degree 

ny roses—blooming by the mold its disposition while it it still 
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carter in Nautilus. 





e You An Optimist 


BY THE HOST 
not? What good does 
to —— that no other 
er had such a hard lot 
Why not dwell on the 
of life and persistently 

push the disagreeable 
gs in life out of sight 


in optimistic club among 

rules will be simple. 

; no matter whether you 
or not, smile, 

you are a man whistle 
a day; if you are a wom- 
ist omee a day. No mat- 

you feel like it or not, do 
get through you will 
io feel like it. 

Give everyone you meet a 
ting If they have a 
em keep it. If you are 

y cannot quarrel with you 


Tf 


Give at least one person 
day either with a kindly 
lping hand. Do it cheer- 

1atter of. course. It is 
iow quickly such things 
ibit and how quickly that 


not lose sight of the fact 
est things that this life 
had without money and 
Money cannot buy 
ney cannot buy con- 
né cannot buy peace; 
tt buy a sunset, a sun- 
ndeur of the mountains, 
ation of growing things. 
carry you one step 
Creator of all things. All 
ire your heritage; and if 
take possession of them, 
fault but your own. 
n something of a pessi- 
at times. Henceforth 1 
be an optimist. I am an 
ill join me? 
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Love the Keynote 

st: Surely everyone will 
the home life recently pic- 
columns by Nebraska 


nese 


eal and that the keynote of 


young, why should these parents com- 
plain? Possibly.one reason is that 
many fail to keep up with the times, 
and think that what was good enough 
for them is good enough for their 
children, But times have changed and 
methods of life with them Parents 
can, I believe, maxe the home the 
dearest spot on earth for the children. 
Blessed indeed are those who can go 
forth cherishing the memory of a 
kind father ard loving mother, and a 
perfectly happy childhood; and 
blessed too are the makers of those 
happy homes. I am very much in- 
terested in “Our Girls.”” I hope that 
we shall hear from many. Of all the 
letters published thus far I,think the 
one from A Nebraska Girl the best.— 
(New York Girl. 
Wants to Be a Farmer’s Wife 


Dear Host: You ask to hear from 
more-young girls, and here Iam. JI 
too am_a believer in happy homes. If 
young people can’t find sympathy and 
enjoyment there where will they? 
Parents should always try to give 
children as much healthful enjoyment 
as they.can without causing the chil- 
dren to become selfish. The children 
should be taught to be respectful to 
their elders, and kind in their .man- 
ner and speech toward one another. 
I think the farm is the only place to 
raise children well and I hope to be- 


come a farmer’s wife some day. : 
think the only place where woman 
should .rule is in the home; if she 
rules well there her sons will rule | 


well in political affairs and her daugh- 
ters will rule well in their homes. 
[Kansas Girl. 

} 





Rooting Flower Slips 
BY LAURA JONES 
HERE are many who would 
| like to get an expensive start 
of plants, but who are unsuc- 
cessful in rooting slips. If they only 
knew how, there are few slips that 
are difficult to root. Slips of tea roses, 
lemon verbena, heliotrope, bouvardia, | 
abutilon and begonias are all easily | 
rooted under glass jars. Break off | 
slips at a joint. Do not cut them off. 
Leave a heel and then place them in 
pots containing other things, or in 
the beds in the yard. Turn a glass 
jar or tumbler tightly over them, and 
keep moist for three weeks, and in 
the hot sun, then tilt the jar and 
gradually let them’ have the air. Dur- 
ing the first three weeks all air must 
be excluded. At the end of one month 
they are usually -well rooced, June 
and July are the best months for this | 


i 





TABLE 'FALK 


| daily 


} improvement in the health and 





work, as the * pails ts in the right 
‘ eendition to root most readily. 

The slips rooted then are ready fer 
winter blooming. I use sand alone 
for cactus slips, as it dries out, so 
badly, and prefer soil that will grow 
a geranium. 

The oleander is rooted in a bottle 
of water, placing cotton around 
mouth of bottle to exclude air, and 
-charcoa] in bottom to keep the water 
sweet. ‘The lemon verbena and some 
of the soft wooded vines can be 
rooted in this way. The bottle shoul® 
be hung on south side of house or 
post and in zhe full rays of the sun. 

Many root tea rose slips under the 
jars, placing them there in the fall 
They are put into trenches and the 
soil is banked up around them as 
cold weather. approaches. By spring 
one has a lot of nicely rooted roses, 
ready to grow and bloom. In bank- 
ing the jars of course the tops should 
not be. covered. 


A Sensible Plan 


BY MRS W. C. KOHLER 





AVING asked and obtained per- 

mission of my guest to give 

her little daughter something 
to eat, for I never feed children 
without the consent of their parents, 
I was astonished to see the three« 
year-old hurry to the kitchen and 
scramble up on a chair. There she 
sat quietly till the last bite of the 
bread and butter sandwich and the 
little mug of milk vanished, and then 
she came over to the sink reaching 
out two rosy little hands. I had forgot- 
ten to say that her mother washed 
her hands and face before she began 
to eat, while I wae preparing the tiny 
lunch. 

How many mothers have trained 
their little ones to enjoy being 
washed before and after eating? And 
how many mothers ever think of the 
dreadful thing they are doing when 
‘they allow a child to wander around 
at will with something to eat. One 
mother laughingly called attention to 
her baby sitting on the floor .play- 
fully pounding her pet dog with a 


chicken bone, but the guest wasfrank- | 


ly shocked. It certainly is a most re- 
pulsive sight to see a baby wiping up 
the floor with its food, and is posi- 
tively dangerous besides. Careless 
mothers argue that the infants cram 
their toys in their mouths, so it is 
useless to try to keep them from all 
germs, but even toys may be washed 
and should be often. By all means 
give the baby a drumstick with a 
little gravy on it, but do not allow it 
to be dragged all over the floor be- 
fore disposing of it. Baby soon learns 
that the -price of a delicious morsel 
is sitting in a chair, and enjoys eat- 
ing in orderly fashion as much:as a 
grown. person, 


= 





There ean be no: success without 


enthusiasm. 








Do this with your children 

SchoM children should be fed plen- 
tifully and frequently on Quaker Oats. 
It makes the best possible breakfast 
for anyone who is to work with either 
brain or muscle. It’s easy 
this in your own family. Increase the 
consumption of Quaker Oats 
and you'll see an almost immediate 
en- 
ergy of those who eat it. The regular 
size package of Quaker Oats sells-at 
10c, the large family package size at 
25c; the family package with a piece 
of china 30c. 

Breakfast on Quaker Oats 
day. 
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Is Your Hat on Straight ? Ou dove wiror 


Lasts a lifetime. Sells at sight to men, 





women and children. 10c id with i 
instructions how AGE SELL AN 
THEM In LARGE QUAN. 

S WITHOUT SOLICITING. 
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Scontetamp. OHIO COMPANY, CADIZ, OBIQ, 


































Seopa eae 
MFG. CO., Box 1033, Dayton, 





wetice, ee bs 


Conductors, Hundreds of new lines con- 
struction. Hundreds of new up. 
Experience un Tite us 
tion Blank and new Traction 
kL, RAILWAY C, 1, 16. Indianapolis, “ 











ame CAN — 
YOUR OWN FRUIT & VEGETABLE: } 





They mend all leaks in inl {atone te 
em copper, granitew: erate 
Nosolder, petty rivet one 
om use them: fit an y gurtace: $70 suiliton 
in use. Send for samp) re pike. 100, 
Bofistee ute Oo 'bes see 


x.Y. 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


















TRIAL. 
coaster-brakes, Bohan _ 
pairs ted By, ae ee 

buy till you get our catalogs and 5 jobae sae 


MEAD CYCLE OO., Dept. W76Chicage 


“I MADE $1255 DAY 


Selling T' This 7-Piece Kitche: 
statement ef H. & ~--t. ae 


AGENTS 













toda 
us PROVE Tt. Bs 


Wa day. OUT. 
FREE to workers. 
THOMAS MFG. CO. 
411 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohto 




















This handsome Collar ‘in any size with 
36-inch Tie to match stamped on imported 
linen FREE to everg woman sending her 
name and 20 cents for one year’s mem- 
bership in The Springfield Art Club. 

Members receive club rates on all fancy 
work goods and stencil designs, also the 
club booklet 3 times yearly. Write tod 
and become a member. Address Dept. 1 


THE SPRINGFIELD ART CLUB 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mase, 




































































































































































_ ADVERTISEMENT 


For Your Pockethook’s Sake--Read This 


I am so confident that the Olds Engine is the most economical and most durable en- 
gine you can buy that I will make this proposition to every buyer of an Olds Engine. 





I agree to replace, free of charge, any part of an Olds Engine 
that breaks or becomes worn, from any cause whatsoever, within one 
year from date of shipment, provided the replacement is one you 


think should be borne by the manufacturer. You are to be the only 





















judge. There is to be no argument, no delay in returning old parts 
and getting new ones: you decide and I abide by your decision. 


J. B. SEAGER, Gen’l Mgr. 


Do you think this proposition could be made on any engine but a practically perfect one? 
You can easily see that to stand this supreme test of durability and perfect workmanship it must 
be built right, of the very best material, of the simplest construction. This is the kind of an en- 
gine you want. You take no chances in buying an Olds. All of my representatives.can furnish 
these repairs without any delay. They do not have to consultme. Write to my nearest agent. 


He can fix you out with the best engine you can buy, no matter what others cost. 
N ENGINESneed at. the price you 
can afford to pay for it. 


They are the cheapest engines you can_ thing he buys. The Olds Engines stood 
buy—simple in construction, most economical the government test just as they will stand 
to. run, do not get out of order, easy to start every other test. 


Give you the power you 








winter or summer—a ten-year-old boy can For thirty years we have geil nothing 
run the Olds Engine jast as well as a man. but Olds Engines. We know the engine 


Thousands of farmers have found out business just as you know your sitting room. 
the superiority of the Olds over all other Our business has steadily increased during 
engines. The United States Government. that time. What made it? Why, because 
must. have found it out also, because they the Olds Engine did just what we claimed 
buy Olds Engines for their military institu- for it—every user was satisfied and knew he 
tions, forestry and irrigation departments. had got more than his money’s worth, and 
Uncle Sam thoroughly investigates every- he told someone else about it. 


Some of the Features of the Olds Engine 








OU cannot afford to do without an 

Olds Engine. The first cost is saved 

so quickly in time, labor and money 

that no shrewd farmer should try 
to get along without one. The daily cost 
of an Olds Engine is so small it is hardly 
worth while counting, compared with the 
work it does. 


There are not two farmers out of a 
thousand who could not use an Olds En- 
gine with profit to themselves on their 
farms. You know what can be done with 
an engine on a farm better than I. You 
know an engine is needed on every good 
farm, but probably the reason wou have 
not one now is because you have felt you 
could not afford it, or had some idea an 
engine was a difficult thing to run, and an 
expensive thing to keep in order, or per- 
haps you have had an engine that did not 
give you satisfaction. ..Not so with an 
Olds. You can afford it. Thousands and 
thousands of successful farmers have felt 
just as you'do, but each man ‘owns an Olds 
Engine today, and now he wonders how he 
ever got along without it. Z 

Do you think the big successful men of 
this ¢ountry would be where they are 
today if they had not kept up with the 
times? They bought the things they 
needed to increase their.earning power. A 
successful man can always find a way to 
pay for a necessity in his business. 

I-.guarantee every Olds Engine that 
leaves .the factory to be in perfect run- 
ning- order: I do not spend much time in }- 
the cffice. I am out in the shop with my 
coat off’ watching every detail. 

By keeping right out among the work- 
men, seeing that ajil the little things are 
actually done; I know the engine you get 
is all right, and that the high Olds stand- 
ard is maintained. I also know the engine 
is -“Best. by .every test,” because I look 
after the testing and inspecting myself. 
They are the best you can buy, whether 
you pay less or more than the Olds price. 

Write me about your own particular 
case. Let me advise with you. What! 
can tell ‘you will fit your case exactly. 
Then, you can decide what engine to buy. 

J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. 














Olds Patent Seager Mixer Removable Valve Mechanism. Removable 
The only one that makes a perfect mixture of gas and_air, Water Jacket. Jump Spark Ignition 

giving the greatest power. No pump to leak or get out of order— Piston and cylinder ground to a perfect fit, giving better com- 

no moving parts, pression and more power. 


Simplicity, three separate inspections, durability, economy and certainty of operation. 


Our catalogue explains these points in detail. 


Olds Engines are of the highest efficiency at the very lowest price because we can produce them without wasting 
a penny’s worth of labor. There is a machine for every.operation, and each piece, downto the smallest bolt or 
nut, is made of the very best tested material at a cost that could not be lower 
without cutting quality. Don’t be misled by statements about “‘cheapness” 
in engines. Nobody can afford to buy a poor engine at any price, but there 
is a point where the highest quality can be had at the lowest cost, and the 
Olds Engine, because of the factory in which it is made, and the workmen 
who make it, stands without a superior in this respect. They are not slighted 
in places you cannot see, or where only an expeft can discover it, but 
thoroughly well built through and through, in a factory that is known 
= ony Bang as one of the most modernly equipped engine factories that 

as been built. ‘ 





working, long-lived engine at a low price. 


That is why we give you a durable, simple, strong, high-grade, perfeci-. 





The Olds Pneumatic 
Water System 


Simple, Reliable end Economical — 
water for the farmhouse. Let us 
know your 
requirements 
and we will 
quote you 
prices. Satis- -———= 
faction guaranteed. ~ 

















Do Not Think of Buying an Engine Without Investigating an OLDS 


| Write Today for Our Handsome Catalogue Our hopper jacker engine on skids or wheels, 3 to 12 H.P., I¢ is to your decided advantage to send for 
. 


: is ready to run when you get it. Fill it with gasoline, throw 
It contains many fine pictures of the very latest models of on the switch, turn the wheel, that’s alk No piping to connect, 


our catalogue 


Olds Engines with a detailed description that makes the engine nothing to set up, always ready, can be moved anywhere. Do it now before you forget it. A postal card will do; but 
uestion as plain to you as an open book. It contains letters We also make regular engines 8 to 50 H. P. for heavier better still write me a letter telling mews ‘ou want the ef 


rom farmers who have used the Olds ees and they give 


work. 
their practical everyday experience with Every Olds Engine is fitted with the Seager Mixer which give you th 


work on the farm. We have exactly the kind of engine you been invented. No pump.teleak. No pony pares et out 


gine to do, and you will get a personal letter from me that 

F . . s é facts you want. 

Olds Engines are made in all sizes to suit every kind of is recognized as being the most effective mixer that has ever Write me or my 
nearest 


J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mer. 


t. Tellme what you want to do with it, and I will tell you of order. They also have a removable water ket so if representative, 
just exactly the kind of engine you want to buy to do the work. through carelessness the water should freeze, Gal vaty little See addresses below: OLDS GAS POWER CU., ich. 
t will be an expert opinion that costs you nothing. damage is done. Main Office and Factory 906 Seager St., Lansing, M 














BRANCHES OF THE OLDS GAS POWER C0. : 

BOSTON, MASS. LIS, MINN...) 9 

Olds Gas Power Co., 6502 Beverly St. Olds Gas Power Co., 3118. Third 4 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. OMAHA, NEB. omSt. : 

R. H. Deyo & Co., 22 Washington St. OldsGas Power Co., 1016 Farm t 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. _ ‘ 

Mallalieu & Conrey. Olds Gas Power Co., 1222 W. tith St ; 

NORFOLK, VA. DALLAS, TEXAS ' 

é ee se a Wallace Bros. Olds Gas Power Co. 3 

gewes * KEMPTON, PA. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
mit bye 00 Maines Coney Matin & Couey * Walnee Br. AONE? . Bachman. B. N. La Du, Dept. 2, 131 2nd St. 

































